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American Canvas 


The artists of the United States started an 
“American wave” in 1931, which, apparently, 
has not diminished...4nd now several mem- 
bers of the Artists Material Association are 
in the mood to start an “American wave” 
of their own. They have been stirred by a 
declaration made by John Sloan in his fight 
within the Art Students League. Tue Art 
Dicest gladly gives space to the following 
communications from Arthur C. Friedrichs, of 
New York: 

In your issue of April 15, in the course of 
an article relating the “ructions” in the board 
of control of the Art Students League, you 
quote John Sloan, erstwhile president of the 
League, to the effect that “all American 
artists use foreign canvas because it is best.” 

Mr. Sloan is no longer the oracle that he 
once fancied himself to be, but his words still 
carry weight in certain quarters where abso- 
lute statements by art pundits clothed with 
a little temporary amthority are taken for 
gospel. Because of the harm which this ab- 
solute statement—which is absolute rot—may 
do to reputable American manufacturers, I 
ask that you give space to my emphatic and 
indignant denial of Mr. Sloan’s ex-cathedra 
pronouncement. 

It is not true that “foreign canvas is the 
best,” nor is it true that “all American artists 
use foreign canvas.” My house has been 
making painters’ canvas here since 1868 and 
it has not been used for gunny sacks. I am 
pleased to say that there are now hanging 
in many private and public galleries paint- 
ings in a perfect state of preservation painted 
by American artists on these canvases. Nor 
do I claim to be the only American manu- 
facturer who makes durable and’ adequate 
canvas. The only test that I know is per- 
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watch 
American art ? 





Announcing an 
Exhibition of 


PAINTINGS 


and 


GRAPHICS 


ZOLTAN | SEPESHY 


April 25th to May 10th 


If you are interested in the new directions 
American Art is taking, you will want to see 
this Exhibition . . . the work of four of 


the younger men: A. Henry Nordhausen, 


C. G. Nelson, Gerald Foster and Paul 


Sample. 


pictures at modest cost. 


Macbeth Gallery 


The work is varied, and offers 
an excellent opportunity to acquire good 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 


manency in the effect desired by the artist. 
This permanency is obtained when good pig- 
ment is used on good canvas, and I, and many 
other American manufacturers, not only make 
good canvas, but as good canvas as is made 
by any European manufacturer. 

It is regrettable that an artist of the repu- 
tation of Mr. Sloan should display so monu- 
mental an ignorance as regards one of the 
tools of his trade. For his information, I 
will tell you that only 10 percent of the 
canvas used by American artists painting in 
this. country is foreign canvas. In other words, 
90 percent of the paintings painted here by 
American 


artists are painted on American 


canvas, and this has been true for a good 
many years. 

In testimony given before the Ways and 
Means. Committee on Tariff Readjustment in 
1929 appears the following: 

“Congressman Davenport: ‘Is it possible for 
us to make now as fine artist canvases as 
were made for the old masters?’ 

“American Manufacturer: 

“Congressman Davenport: 


‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Do we make 
better canvas in America than they now make 
on the continent of Europe, or just as good, 
would you say?’ 
“American Manufacturer: 
ter product.’ 
“Congressman Davenport: ‘So that most 
of our-importations of canvas are inferior?’ 
“American Manufacturer: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Tue Art Dicesr can pass no opinion in 
this controversy. But it will open its columns 
gladly to a discussion of the subject. 


‘We make a bet- 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


New York Criticism 
[Concluded from page 18] 

In the other 

mood—in which too many of his pictures are 


painted—he inclines to the establishment of 
an arbitrary perspective, as though there were 


normal impression of his subject. 


something talismanic about topsy-turvydom, 
something that would by itself make his work 
interesting.” 

Going His Own Way 

Paintings of France and Virginia by Berke- 
ley Williams, Jr., shown at the Montross Gal- 
lery, revealed Williams to be “a competent, 
rather conservative type of painter,” said the 
Herald. Tribune. 

Although he studied with Boris Grigoriev 
and spent two winters on the Riviera, he 
“seems farther rem®Ved temperamentally from 
the Grigoriev type of brash insistence than 
from the more subtle refinements of French 
influences,” said the Post. “Both the hand- 
some still life of red. peppers and the land- 
scapes have this Gallic tinge, but it is only a 
tinge well assimilated to the artist’s native en- 
dowment. He is an @#eellent craftsman, using 
luscious pigment, building up his landscapes 
knowingly with a few planes of color to a 
rich, full statement.” 


“Distinctly Carrollian” 

John Carroll’s drawings, shown at the Rehn 
Galleries, comprised preliminary sketches for 
paintings, studies in line and wash drawings 
in color. The bright hues and piquant figure 
studies were “distinctly Carrollian,” according 
to the Herald Tribune. 

“The drawings should be approached not 
as formal. expression but rather as an ad- 
venture along the way,” said the Times. 
“Many of them are very beautiful, instinct 
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with Carroll’s absorption in esthetic problem 
that we have learned to associate with hi 
alone. One never thinks of these sensitiv 
searchings as harnessed to theory. John Caf 
roll is not the least bit doctrinaire. Yet 
is steadfast in his fine spiritual honesty.” 


Renée Lahm and Utrillo 


Views of Central Park as seen from th 
vantage point of a skyscraper apartment mad 
up a good part of the exhibition of painting 
by Renée Lahm at the Delphic Studios. 
Herald-Tribune: “With her subject .constan 
ly at her elbow, so to say, Mrs. Lahm } 
caught apparently much of the fascination 4 
the scene, even to the playful groups 6 
children—-who inhabit - the ~setting far —bele 
her window. In one of them their )smudg 
forms may be distinguished at ring-around 
the-roses to an accompaniment of arabesque 
of roads and fields.” 

The Times critic compared her with Utrillo 
“Mrs. Lahm’s series of Central Park—at noon 
at nightfall and in every season of the year 
have a~curious emotional quality, not uml 
that found in Utrillo’s portraits of the 5a0 
Coeur and the ‘Boul Mich.’ ‘Evening,’ partict 
larly, communicates a pantheistic sense of D 
personality of the park.” 


Historic Mansion for Virginia 

Gunston Hall in Fairfax County, Va, : 
of George Mason, author of the Virginia Bl 
of Rights which was a source of the first @ 
amendments to the Constitution, has 
given to the state of Virginia by Louis Hert 
who acquired the mansion in 1912 and ® 
stored the house and grounds approximatel 
to their Colonial condition. Gunston 
built before the Revolution with bricks broug 
from England. 
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Kansas City Art Museum Adds Important Pictures to Collection 


“The Sculptor, Paul Lemoyne” (1819), by Ingres 


(1780-1867). Courtesy Knoedler Galleries. 


The Kansas City Art Museum las just an- | 
tounced further purchases of works of art | 


through the $20,000,000 William Rockhill Nel- 
son Fund, made by its art advisor, Harold 
Woodbury Parsons. It will be remembered 
by Arr Dicest readers that, following the 
extremely important first acquisitions made by 
means of the accumulated income, further pur- 
Europe last Fall by 


Mr. Parsons. The acquisitions now announced 


“Italian Ruins? by G. P. Panini (1695-1764). One of a Pair Sold to Kansas City 
Art Museum by the Newhouse Galleries. 


“Les Bulles de Savon,” by Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin (1699-1779). 


Courtesy the Wildenstein Galleries. 


were made by him in New York, from Ameri- 
can dealers. 

From the Wildenstein Galleries the museum 
obtained two very fine works—“Les Bulles de 
Savon,” by Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin 
(1699-1779), herewith reproduced, and “The 
Game of Chess” by Louis Léopold Boilly 
(1761-1845). From Knoedler’s was purchased 
an “art document,” “Portrait of the Sculp- 
ter, Paul Lemoyne,” (1784-1873), painted in 


1819 by his contemporary, Auguste 
Dominique Ingres, who has passed into art 
history as an exponent of classicism and as 
one of the finest draughtsmen that the craft 
of art has produced. 


Henry Lapauze wrote 
of this portrait: 


“The physiognomy is all the 
more unforgettable as Ingres has painted the 
soft shirt, open at the neck, in white tones 
that makes the facial chiaroscuro stand out.” 

From Scott & Fowles Mr. Parsons obtained 


“Queen Ulrike of Sweden” (Sister of Frederick the 
Great), by Pesne (1683-1757). Courtesy Bachstits, 
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“La Belle Irlandaise,” 


“La Belle Irlandaise” 
years before the painter, Gustave Courbet 
(1819-1875), passed into the political phase 
of his career in the Paris Commune of 1871, 
which placed him in prison. It 
Courbet’s noted works. 
Two pictures by Panini, 
type, 
leries. 
of art. 


painted in 1865, 


is one of 
most 
of his usual ruins 
were obtained from the Newhouse Gal- 

They belong to the romantic phase 

Although not so described, both of 
undoubtedly are subject pictures, hav- 
ing to do with the return of 


them 


U ly sses. 


six | Queen Ulrike of Sweden,” 


Two | 


other paintings from the Newhouse Galleries | 


are “The Oasis” by Adolph Schreyer 
1899), and “Coffee House in Cairo” 
Léon Géréme (1824-1904). 
stitz Galleries 
them of 


(1828- 
by Jean 
the Bach- 
paintings, 
importance, 


From 
came three 


historical 


one of 
“Portrait of 


Art Congress 
first 
temporary 
18th 
April 30 to May 3. The program of the | 


The International Congress of Con- 
Art is being held as part of the 


International Art Exhibition 


congress, which deals with various practical 
problems affecting artists and art lovers of 
all countries, is divided 
Martin Birnbaum is the United States repre- 
sentative. 

The first section deals with 
the fine arts, and copyright; 
international competitions; 
artists, and international relations 
them; foundations, societies promoting art. 

The subjects coming before the second sec- 
tion include art teaching, scholarships, and na- 
tional academies abroad; relations between art 
and the State, the Church, and industry re- 
spectively; technology of the arts; and handi- 
craftsmanship. 


national and 


into three sections. | 
| mantle piece, by Beta Beach, was awarded the 


legislation on | 


associations of | 
between | 





ing, among other matters:—Galleries and col- | 


lections of contemporary art; 


art exhibitions | 


and international relations in connection there- | 


with; art and the League of Nations; 
tional and international markets 
porary art. 


of contem- 


Tue Art Dicest wil gladly try 
work of art desired by a reader. 


to find any 


Na- | 


| 


by Gustave Courbet (1819-1877). Courtesy Scott & Fowles. 


who was the sister 
of Frederick the Great, by the French painter, 
Antoine Pesne (1683-1757). The other two 
were “Family Portrait in a Landscape” 
Gonzales Coques, and a grisaille by 
Dyck, “Rider With Horse.” From 
New York dealer Mr. Parsons obtained Jules 
Dupré’s “Bords de Riviere Avec Barque et 
Pecheur” and Jean Charles Cazin’s “Land- 
scape,” which was once in the collection of 
William L. Elkins, of Philadelphia. 

Although none of these pictures compares in 
importance with the purchases already made 
by the Kansas City Art Museum, recorded 
in 1931 in Tue Art Dicest, they serve to 
round out a collection which, 
petually, 
art 


Van 


is destined to become a Mecca of 
for the whole world. 


Once More, the Fakirs 
The Society of Fakirs celebrated its rebirth 


with an exhibition of “fake” paintings at the 


ee | Art Students’ League, after a lapse of 15 years. 
in Venice, | 


Several paintings recently in the limelight 
are lampooned, including De Witt M. Lock- 
man’s “His Ancestor’s Uniform.” A burlesque 
showing a man posing nude in front of a 


Samuel T. Shaw prize of $25 for the best “fake” 
in the show. 


It’s 450 Feet Long!! 


A building to house the industrial arts ex- 


| hibit at the Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 


position in 1933 has béen designed by Ely 
Jacques Kahn. A feature of the building will 
be a huge mural decoration covering the entire 


| wall surface of the central section, connecting 
| the two end wings. 


The third section has to do with the follow- | 274 30 feet high, will be done in American and 


This mural, 450 feet long 


European marbles. 


A Quarter of a Dollar 


The design for the new quarter dollar. to 
be minted in about a month’s time, was de- 
signed by John Flanagan, noted New York 
medalist. Bearing a portrait of Washington, 
the new coin is done in Flanagan’s original and 


| forceful style. 





| at Noon,” 
| land Stream, 
| Youngstown Art Museum; “Under the Pines,” 


by | 


another | 


| missions 
society 


added to per- | 





W. L. Pahkmer Dead 


Walter Launt Palmer, famous in America 


for his realistic winter landscapes, died jg, 


Albany on April 17, aged-77. His paintings 
admired for their faithful depiction of snow, 
hang in many collections, and earned for their 
creator manifold honors in the United States 
Europe and South America. He was elected 
an Associate of the National Academy of De 
sign in 1887 and member ten years later. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Albany in 1845, the 
son of Erastus Dow Palmer, a sculptor. From 
1870 to 1872 he studied under F. T. Church 
later going to Paris to work under Carolug 
Duran. As early as 1878 he began to gather 
prize awards, winning in that year the second 
Hallgarten prize at the National Academy, 
With the years, he continued to add to hip 
laurels, taking during his long career many of 
the highest honors in art the United States 
had to afford. His last victory was the du 
Pont prize at Wilmington, Del., in 1926, whe 


the artist was 72 years old. 


Palmer’s work is represented in many mu 
seums. A partial list includes: “Sundown at 
Walpole, N. H.,” Buffalo Fine Arts Academy; 
“The Pasture Fence,” Public Art Gallery, 
Richmond, Ind.; “Silent Dawn” and “Salute 
Metropolitan Museum; “An Up- 
” Boston Museum; “The Dell,” 


Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y.; “Ling- 
ering Oak Leaves,” Omaha Art Society. A 
group of his paintings is a treasured possession 
of the Albany Institute of History and Art. 


Charles James Turrell 


Charles James Turrell, noted painter of 


| miniatures, died on April 13 at White Plains, 


N. Y., aged 87. A list of his portrait com- 

would read like a “blue book” of 
and royalty. He was active until a 
short time before his death, his last portrait 
being of the young son of Thomas Barber, of 
a family whose members he had portrayed for 
four generations. 

Born in London in 1845, Mr. Turrell early 
achieved renown in his art. His popular success 
with a portrait of Queen Victoria earned him 
scores of notable commissions—Queen Mary, 
Queen Alexandra, Queen Maud of Norway, 
Gladstone, members of the Morgan, Vanderbilt 
and Gould families, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft. Mr. Turrell came to 
to the United States as a young man, but had 
made frequent visits to England. 


““Bobby” Van Boskerck Dead 


Robert Ward Van Boskerck, artist, died in 
New York on April 25, aged 77. Mr. Van 
Boskerck studied under Alexander H. Wyant, 
and first exhibited at the National Academy 
in 1880. He became an A. N. A. in 1897 
and a National Academician ten years later. 
Among his awards were medals at the St. Louis 


and Buffalo expositions. 
Mr. Van Boskerck painted landscapes which 


to lay minds were complete and convincing, 


and in the old days he sold many of them. 


Founder of Museum Is Dead 
Mrs. Joseph High, vice-president of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Art Association and founder of 
the High Museum of Art in that city, is dead 
at the age of 69. 


The Albertina and Orozco 


The Albertina Museum of Vienna has invited 
Orozco, Mexican, to send a group of his litho 
graphs, drawings and mural studies for e& 


| hibition. 
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King Lear Panel, by John Gregory. 


5, | 





e Dell,” 
i On April 23, the 368th anniversary of the | completed at an approximate cost of $2,000,000. 
ote: ‘ birth of the Bard of Avon, the Folger Shakes- | Mr. Folger, who died shortly after the laying 
ossession ppcate Library was dedicated in Washington. | of the cornerstone, left a maintenance fund of 
d Art. e gift of Henry Clay Folger, formerly pre- | $10,000,000. The architects were Paul P. Cret 
sident of the Standard Oil Company of New | of Philadelphia and Alexander B. Trowbridge 
York and noted Shakespearian scholar, the | of Washington. 
inter of fmemorial contains the greatest collection. of The principal feature of the exterior decora- 
e Plains, Shakespeariana in the United States, if not in | tions is a series of magnificent half-relief panels 
ait com- the world. Arthur Stanley Pease, president | representing familiar scenes from Shakespeare. 
00k” of fof Amherst College, Mr. Folger’s alma mater, | Depicted are: “Macbeth,” the witches chorus— 
until @ fpresided at the dedication, and Mrs. Emily C. | “Double, double toil and trouble, fire burn and 
portrait fj. Folger, widow of the donor, presented the | cauldron bubble;” “King Lear,” Lear’s cry— 
arber, of fkeys of the building to George Arthur Plimpton, | “Blow winds, and crack your cheeks;” “Mer- 
‘ayed for foresident of the trustees of Amherst, who will | chant of Venice,” Portia’s plea in defense of 
ct as administrators of the collection. Antonio—“The quality of mercy is not 
rell early | Standing on Capitol Hill across from the | strained,” “Richard III,” Gloucester’s saluta- 
ir success flibrary of Congress, the structure, built of | tion to the young princes—‘How fares our 
rned him fwhite Georgia marble, conforms in architec- | cousin, noble Lord of York;” and “Julius 
n Mary, tural design to the public buildings of the | Caesar,” Caesar’s exclamation when he recog- 
Norway, fapital. The interior, however, is in Elizabethan | nizes Brutus among his assassins—‘Et tu, 
‘anderbilt Ityle, and includes a theatre of Shakespeare’s | Brute!” Other scenes are taken from “Mid- 
iarles M. time. The building, which occupies a city | summer Nights Dream,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Mr. - block, was begun on Armistice Day, 1929, and | “Henry IV,” “Hamlet”,and “The Merry Wives 
came 
but had 66 93 Boy” were opened. Mr. Bache is understood 
The Red Boy to have offered’: £80,000 for the picture pre- 
ead When a goose that lays golden eggs doesn’t | vious to the auction. 
, died in feet enough corn to eat, she either stops laying Lawrence’s portrait of .Lady Louisa, mother 
Mr. Van for produces eggs of smaller size. The Earl of | of “The Red Boy,” reached only £8,500 
. Wyant, Durham found that out at the auction sale | ($32,300) and was withdrawn.. Hoppner’s 
Academy of his paintings held at his seat, Lambton | portrait of Lady Anne Barbara Lambton, drew 
in 1897 stle. when American millionaires failed to | a bid of £23,000, but the picture was with- 
ars = bid excessive prices. Bids at the auction | drawn. The London Times expressed the opin- 
St. Lows Botaled more than £140,000 ($532,000 at cur- | ion that the Earl of Durham was ill-advised 
cs wa exchange), but actual sales amounted to | when he fixed reserve prices, pointing out that 
ovina mly £6,000 ($22,800), because the Earl had | £23,000 for this portrait was more than had 
f them. put Teserve prices on his property. ever been paid for a work by Hoppner. 
d He put a price on Lawrence’s “The Red See rene 
” Boy” (Master Lambton) but the bidding No-Jury Fee Cut to $3.50 
f pd tached only £95,000 ($360,000). It had For the 10th Annual Exhibition of the 
7 been valued at £150,000 ($569,000), and last | Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists, May 21 
y, 18 year there were repeated rumors, which were | to June 18, the membership fee has been re- 
always denied, that an art dealer was negotiat- | duced to $3.50. This year’s display will be 
ng for its purchase in behalf of Jules Bache, | held in the Gallery of Modern Life, which is 
co ew York banker, for $1,000,000. Andrew W. | considered ideal in location and equipment. 
jas invited (Mellon had also been reported interested in | The show is open to artists all over the coun- 
his litho- ts acquisition. Immediately after the auc- | try. Closing date for entries is May 16. 
s for e& Hon, according to the London Daily Herald, | Address: The Little Gallery, 56 East Con- 





egotiations for the private sale of “The Red 








gress St., Chicago. 


Gregory Sculptures Adorn Great Folger Shakespeare Library 


Macbeth Panel, by John Gregory. 
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Windsor.” each a memorable , episode. 
The collection, termed by rare book authori- 


ties too precious for monetary valuation, con- 


of 


- tains more than 100,000 pieces, including, aside 


from early editions, manuscripts and writings 
by and concerning Shakespeare, 8,000 paintings, 
drawings, engravings, photographs, play bills 
and programs. The outstanding volume is 
probably the one designated by Mr. Folger as 
“the most precious book in the world,” the 
Vincent first folio of 1623, presented by the 
printer to Vincent, the Royal Herald. Other 
treasures are “Venus and Adonis” (1599), 


| valued at $75,000; the “Titus and Andronicus” 


of 1594, the first printed work and the only 
known copy; the first collected edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays, valued at $75,000; and the 
Gwynn collection of quarto plays, bound by 
Paviler in London in 1619. Other authors of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods are well 
represented, particularly those associated -with 
Shakespeare or those who have made allusion 
to his works. 





“Gandhi” Rejected 


Captain Oswald Birley’s portrait of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, painted when the Hindu leader 
was in London last year for the round-table 
conference, has been rejected by the council 
of the Royal Academy and will not appear 
in the 1932 exhibition. It had been approved 
by the selection committee. Rumors have it 
that there was a political motive back of the 
rejection, despite the denial of Sir William 
Llewellyn, president of the Royal Academy, 
who said the action was taken merely. be- 
cause the Gandhi portrait was the “least im- 
portant” of three works submitted by Captain 
Birley. The two accepted works are portraits 
of Lord Irwin, former Viceroy of India, .and 
Sir Robert Witt. 

According to the New York Times, several 
Cabinet members were aware of the rejection, 
but repudiated any notion that government 
influence had anything to do with it. Several 


years ago the Colonial Office caused a picture 
of a white man fighting a Negro to be re- 
jected for fear it would arouse racial feeling. 
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Seyffert Wins High Praise of the Critics 


“Self Portrait,’ by 


Portraits by Leopold*’Seyffert, on view at 
the John Levy Galleries in New York until 
May 7, affirm, in the opinion of Margaret 
Breuning of the New York Post, “his amaz- 
ing facility of technique; brushwork, where 
one stroke melts imperceptibly into the other; 
bold, fluent line; careful definition of form.” 
The exhibition, comprising one of the most 
impressive groups Seyffert has yet presented, 
includes one early painting, “A Blue-Eyed 
Dutchman,” by way of comparison, together 
with about twelve of his later canvases, all 
indicative of the power of characterization 
which has brought to him a prodigious list 
of prizes. 

The New York Herald Tribune gave high 
praise to the artist’s craftsmanship: “Mr. 
Seyffert is almost Whistlerian in the simplicity 
of his arrangements. When he paints the figure 
he keeps it restrained in color and he sets 


Art and Alcohol 


In view of the stress now being laid on 
“the American Wave” and the prophesies of 
an American renaissance, these words of Agnes 
Repplier, noted essayist, in the Philadelphia 
“Art and let- 
ters cannot thrive in a dry country. America 
may forge ahead scientifically and politically, 
but we will produce no great literature; we 
will produce none of the things that make 
for inspiration and great spiritual vision. 

“Greece produced all her beautiful and won- 
derful arts on wine, arts that have influenced 
the whole world and made it a better place 
to live in.” 


Public Ledger, are of interest: 


| until May 7. 





Leopold Seyfert. 


it against a plain background. He uses no 
accessories. He makes no attempt to be ‘dec- 
orative, even in his portraits of charming 
feminine sitters. What he relies upon is a 
sound handling of form and clean, expressive 
draftsmanship. His reserve is well rewarded. 
He has conquered a place all his own through 
his good taste and his polished drawing and 
the whole drift of his fluent, sure draftsman- 
ship. It is refreshing to observe his adroit 
painting of a head, the exact modeling which 
goes with his draftsmanship. Indubitably he 
knows his craft. And it is never obtruded. 
He has ability enough to be a virtuoso if he 
chose, but he wisely prefers to be a sincere, 
direct painter.” 

“Mr. Seyffert,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell 
in the Times, “is an academic painter, though 
he has fabricated a style of his own that decks 
out academicism in the most fetching garb.” 


Some Original Wallpaper 

An exhibition of hand painted wall paper and 
water colors by W. H. Muir and Mrs. E. 
L. Muir is being held at the Decorators Club 
Gallery in the Squibb Building, New York, 
The wallpaper, to be used in the 
home of Mrs. Van Rensselaer Lansing, con- 
sists of original scenes and maps of the owner’s 
property and groups of the family and friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Muir began as _ sculptors. 
The former studied at the Minneapolis School 
of Art, and later with Richard Lahey and 
Leo Lentelli at the Art Students League. Mrs. 
Muir also studied with Lentelli and Lahey, 
and then with Winold Reiss. 


Boucher, $31,000 


Francois Boucher’s “Venus  Consolgy 
?Amour,” painted in 1751, brought the t, 
price of $31,000 at the sale of paintings, ta 
estries and objects of art from the collection , 
the Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston, at 4 
American Art Association-Anderson Gallet, 
New York. Chester Dale, noted art patra 
was the purchaser. The collection was formed 
partly by the late Lord Curzon and papi 
inherited by Lady Curzon from Baron Alfre 
de Rothschild. While some considered 
prices low, they would be considered high ij 
compared with the current prices of standard 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
Art of established value would still appear 4 
afford the soundest of all investments. 

The Boucher, depicting a full-length figuy 
of Venus, seated nude on a verdant bani 
overrun with shrubs, the greensward being coy 
ered with draperies of mauve, turquoise blud 
and white, is reproduced on the cover of thi 
issue of Tue Art Dicest. At the right ar 
two amorini, and standing by the right kne 
of Venus is the fretful figure of Cupid, he 
son, around whom she places her left ar 
At their feet is a tiny pool, in which are tw 
white doves, the symbol of the goddess. Thi 
painting is one of an important series painted 
by Boucher at the time he was working oy 
the decorations of Choisy-le-Roi, near Sceau 
where Mme. de Montpensier had lived and 
which Louis XV had recently acquired. 
frequent appearance of allegories involving 
Venus at this period was due to the flatterie 
of the court poets, who could see a distin 
family resemblance between the charms of t 
goddess and those of Madame de Pompadou 

A portrait of Yolande Gabrielle de Polastro 
Duchesse de Polignac, by Vigée-Lebrun, wa 
bought by a private collector for $16,500. 
V. Kroll purchased Reynolds’s “Miss Kath 
erine Angelo” for $12,000. “Head of a Youn 
Girl” and “Head of a Young Boy,” compania 
pieces by Greuze, went for $4,600 and $52 
respectively. W. W. Seaman, agent, acquire! 
Hoppner’s “Miss Larpent” on a $3,000 bid 
Two Brussels tapestries, “The Capture ¢ 
Carthage” and “The Capture of Sophonisba, 
were purchased by Charles Robertson of Lo 
don for $1,600 and $1,700. Another Bru 
tapestry, “The Triumph of Scipio,” went 
Felix Gouled for $1,600. All three were wov 
by Franx van Maelsaeck in the early XVIIt 
century. 

Other prices: John Zoffany, “The Famil 
of John Wallace,” property of Major R. 
Patridge, to L. Adrian for $850; Van Dye 
“Portrait of Three Children of Charles | 
property of the Countess of Erroll, to M. ¥ 
Pomeroy for $3,600; Reynolds, “Miss Francq 
Shepard,” to an agent for $800. 


Tiffany Studios Bankrupt 

The Tiffany Studios of New York, creatoj 
for more than half a century of fine staind 
glass work, memorials and ecclesiastical a 
have filed a petition in bankruptcy. The 
tition lists liabilities of $481,595 and assets 4 
$315,907, consisting largely of accounts 
ceivable. The Studios were founded by Lo 
Comfort Tiffany, 80-year old artist and ph 
anthropist, who gave to the art world t 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation. 


Flowers for Deceased Hopes? 

The Studio Gallery of Increase Robins 
Chicago, will hold an invited show of fd 
paintings by Chicago artists from June 7 
July 7, the month of national political @ 
ventions. 
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ngs, tap For the second time in a period of fourteen 
ection dj years the famous painting, “The Blue Boy,” 
1, at th will come up for auction, on May 5 at the 
Galleries! American Art Association-Anderson Galleries. 
t patron This picture once included in the George A. 
's forme Hearn collection, is consigned for sale by his 
d part © daughter, Mrs. Clarkson Cowl. 
on Alfred As is well known, there are two versions of 
ered “The Blue Boy,’—the Duke of Westminster 
d high if example, now in the Henry E. Huntington Col- 
standarf§ fection, and the present one. Concerning the 
Exchange jatter there is a long standing dispute, some 
‘peat WH experts claiming that Hoppner may have copied 
* the original picture while it was in his posses- 
sth fig sion, and that this is Hoppner’s copy. Sir Wal- 
ant bani rare eats 
seing ang tt Armstrong in his book, Gainsborough and 
oise bhq His Place in English Art” (1898) was of this 
er of opinion. Another history, by William H. Ful- 
right arg ler, asserts, however, “that there is no reason 
‘ight kneq why Gainsborough should not have painted 
Cupid, a replica, as he did of several of his pictures.” 
left ar Other notable English paintings in the col- 
h are twH fection are an. early Turner, about 1800, “Fitz 
less, Thi Alan Chapel, Arundel;” a full-length life- sized 
es pated portrait of Lady Stanhope, about 1768, by 
orking of Francis Cotes; several small paintings of land- 
7 scapes and rural genre subjects by George Mor- 
red. Th land; “Portrait of a Lady” by Zoffany. The 
caval American paintings include landscapes by 
e flatteriegy George Inness, Alexander Wyant and Blake- 
a distingg lock. Notable examples of the French, Italian 
rms of thg and Dutch schools constitute the rest of the 
ompadoumy paintings. 
- Polastro Included in the art objects is an extensive 
ebrun, wai group of carved ivory pieces, cne of which is a 
16,500. six foot long model of Maximilian’s triumphal 
Miss Kathi car, It is believed to be the work of an 
of a Youn’ Xvitith century French craftsman and depicts 
conga elaborately and realistically the figures of Maxi- 
and $52 milian I and his wife, Mary of Burgundy, 
$3 000 kit seated under an elaborate canopy. Seated be- 
Capea fore them on a lower level are Mary’s father, 
a Charles the Bold, Maximilian’s father, and 
on fl Philip the Good, father of Charles the Bold. 
er Brow In front of these figures are the mother, 
” al daughter and second wife of Maximilian, the 
were ladies-in-waiting and a herald. Tapestries, 





bronzes, carvings and porcelains complete the 
collection. 


arly XVIlt 
























The Famil The complete schedule of auction sales for 
fajor R. May at the American Art Association-Ander- 
Van Dycy 8" Galleries provides much of interest and a 
Charles 1g stat deal of variety. On the afternoons of 
| to Md May 6 and 7 an unusually fine collection of 
Kiss Francl XVIIIth century Oriental Lowestoft from the 
collection of J. A. Lloyd Hyde will be offered, 
together with English, French and American 
crupt 
ork, creat Good Barter 
=~ The closing of the 16th annual exhibition of 
a The t the Society of Independent Artists revealed 
nd een that more pictures were disposed of there by 
aoa barter than ever were sold for cash during “pre- 
ied by La depression days. In addition to the ten paint- 
sot aa ings sold for cash, 40 or 50 others were bart- 
ae ered for every thing from zoology lessons to 
- 88 pounds of coffee. Part of the exhibitors 
' are now assured of perfect bridgework, new 
H > teeth and relief from any kind of a tooth ache, 
opes for dentists, for some reason, were the keenest 
se Robins of all visitors to acquire pictures in exchange 
ow of HOWE for services, 






m June 7 


oa An examination of the barter board showed 
political © 


there was an aversion among visitors toward 
any work presenting distortion of the human 
figure. The legal profession expressed a pref- 
















The Disputed Gainsborough-or-Hoppner “Blue Boy” Is at Auction 
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“The Blue Boy,” by Thomas Gainsborough or John Hoppner. 


XVIIIth furniture and decorations. 
Among the Lowestoft is a “lemon peel” dinner 
service of 101 pieces and a dessert service for 
30 persons, made about 1790, each piece dec- 
orated with a different subject. 

Appealing to the bibliophile and rare book 
collector is the dispersal, May 10 and 11, of 
a catalogue of first editions, literary and histor- 
ical autograph letters and manuscripts, the 
property of various collectors. An unusual 
manuscript XVth century Book of Hours, con- 
taining 57 miniatures, several times the num- 
ber usually found in Horae of the period occurs. 


century 





The H. Douglas Curry collection of XVIIth 
and XVIIIth century English furniture will 
be sold May 12, 13, and 14; the furnishings 
of the res‘dence of Giulia P. Morosini on May 
17 and 18; the collection of early American 


furniture from the Boston establishment of 
Israel Sack May 19 and 20; and English, 
French, Italian and American furniture from 


various sources May 25 to 26. On May 21 
garden sculpture and furni- 
ture formed by Karl Freund, many items of 
which have been exhibited at “Averell House,” 
will be dispersed. 


a collection of 





erence for complicated abstractions which 
might require a mind accustomed to highly 
involved problems. Clothing merchants, hab- 
erdashers and dealers in gowns preferred nndes. 

Several deals collapsed when a certain men’s 
clothier who had offered to exchange his goods 
for paintings went into bankruptcy before 
the exhibition closed. Among those who were 
disappointed was A. S. Baylinson, secretary 
of the society. Hetty Beatty, sculptor, of- 
fered her work in exchange for a saddle horse, 
but when a woman appeared with one, she 
decided it would cost too much to board it. 

Alfred Maurer, who offered his cubistic 
“George Washington” for barter, found him- 
self with two cases of sardines sent by a 
customer who did not bother to take the 
painting away. 


° 
Spain Protects 
The Republican 
planning to use stringent penalties to bring 
out of hiding millions of dollars’ worth of art 
and antique objects now concealed by own- 
ers, according to the New York Sun. 

A code of laws to provide for the protection 
of the nation’s artistic treasures is now being 
compiled. This code will co-ordinate a series 
of provisional decrees which have forbidden 
individuals from selling or exporting antiques. 
These decrees specified 1,100 historic show 
places, which the state will maintain and pro- 
tect. 

Such famous sites as the cathedrals of -To- 
ledo, Seville, Burgos and Cordoba are included 
in the list. 


Government of Spain is 
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Cleveland Annual Covers Wide Art Range 





“Decoration,” by Elsa V. Shaw. First Prize in Mural and Decorative Painting. 


Since its inception thirteen years ago, the 
Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen has become an event 
that has done much to earn for the com- 
munity an outstanding place in creative art. 
For the artists it is an annual spur to greatet 
efforts and for the Cleveland Museum it is 
an aid to its functioning as a civic force. 

According to the foreword of the catalogue 
of the 1932 show, which will last until June 5, 
had it not been for the patronage of the city 
as a whole, the growth and development of 
the art movement in Cleveland might not 










“Horses at the Pool” 
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The late Henry Golden Dearth was a fine 
draughtsman and a colorist of the highest 





Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 


have been so great. In thirteen years the 
total of sales have amounted to $146,932.13, 
and last year alone 301 individual items found 
buyers. These sales have been due to the 
interest of the city’s clubs, to individuals who 
have made gifts to the libraries and public 
schools, and to private collectors. 

George W. Eggers, Edward W. Hopper and 
Russell A. Plimpton served on the jury this 
year. In the different classes of oil. painting 
there was an increase in the number of can- 
vases submitted. Following is a complete list 
of the prize winners in all media: 


order. 


We have 
important 


examples 
of his 
art. 
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H. G. Dearth. ® 





“Back Yards;” second, George G. Adomeit, a 
field Center;” third, Kalman Kubinyi, ‘Between 
Houses.” 
Carter, 
second, Paul V. Ulen, “‘Self-Portrait;” third, Dor. 
othy Rigdon, ‘‘Toothless Woman.” 
composition, Charles Coe, “Solus;” second, Pay) 
A. Meyer, “Bud with Accordion;” third, E. 
Gerald, 
Lederer, “Straw Flowers;’’ second, Jack J. Greit. 
zer, “Still Life No. 2;” third, Carl W. Broemel, 
“Queen Anne’s Lace.” 
prize, Elsa V. Shaw, “Sand and Coal.” 


Elsa V. Shaw, “Decoration; second Louise Mor. 
ris, 
turne.” 


Derelicts;" 
Brick Mansion;”" 
Summer Comes.” 


“Early Morning on the Delta;’’ second, Carl W. 
Broemel, “‘Down’t the Corners, Hinckley;’’ third, 
Harold E. Lanfair, “Side Street, Downieville, Cal- 





Oils—First landscape prize, Maxillian 





First portrait prize, Clarence Holbrook 
“William Stolte, Former Councilman;:” 






First in figure 







“The Widow.” First in still life, Edna 






Industrial Cleveland, first 






Mural and Decorative Painting—First prize, 





“Santo;” third, Arthur D. Brooks, “Noe 






Pastel—First prize, Chub Lyons, ‘Mississippi 
second, Arthur F. Wolff, “The Old 
third, Joseph B. Egan, “When 







Water Color—First prize, Frank N. Wilcox, 






ifornia.” 

Illustration—First prize, Clarence E. Zuelch: 
second, Augustus Peck; third, William Sommer. 

Free-Hand Drawing—First prize, Jessie But- 
ler Sutton; second, Joseph A. Boersig; third, 
Jolan Gross Bettelheim. 

Etching—First prize, Orville H. Peets: sec. 
ond, Carl Schmidt; third, Julia McCune Fiory. 

Lithography—First prize, Honore Guilbeau: 
second, Manual G. Silberger; third, A. C. Weier- 
ich. 

Woodcuts—First prize, Steven Dohanos; sec 
ond, Thomas Marker; third, Ora Coltman. 

Sculpture—First. Caroline Pickands Cass; sec. 
ond, William M. McVey; third, Marshall M. Fred- 
ericks. . 

Ceramic Sculpture—First prize, Russell Bar. 
nett Aitken; second, Paul Bogatay; third, Viktor 
Schreckengost. 

Pottery—Special prize, Viktor Schreckengost; 
first, Whitney Atchley; second, Harriet Roberts 
Howell; third, Russell Barnett Aitken. 

Batik—First prize, Celia Launer; second, Ted 
Lockwood; third, Frank Lee. 

Block Printing on Fabric—First prize, Sybil 
Gould; second, Gunhild and Wiktor Tiberg. 

Jewelry—First prize, Howard Jones; second, 
Lillian Spelman Payton; third, Helen J. Whit- 
acre. 

Silverware—First prize, Mary V. McAbee; sec 
ond, Anna Wyers Hill. 

Metalwork—First prize, Sylvester Metal Works. 

Photography—First portrait and figure prize. 
Mary E. Raymond; second, Zoltan Herczegh; third. 



























Raymond R. Pittenger. First landscape, Zoltan 
Herezegh: second, Raymond J. Thayer; third 
John Goski. 






A statement by the jury said: “The stimu- 
lating as well as stabilizing value of the Cleve- 
land Museum policy is evident to anyone who 
watches the exhibitions over a period of years; 
and through these exhibitions the character 
and spirit of the Great Lakes area is develop- 
ing an art expression unique, unmistakable, 
and important in American culture.” 


Vernay Wins Medal 


The gold medal of the Antique and Decora- 
tive Arts League, awarded for the best display 
at the Fourth Annual Antiques Exposition at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, was won 
by the firm of Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 

Officers elected by the league for the coming 
year are: President, Francis H. Lenygon; first 
vice-president, Robert Samuels; second vice 
president, Philip S. Rosenbach; third vice-pre- 
sident, Edward P. O'Reilly; secretary, Edward 
Munves; treasurer, James Robinson; chairman, 
executive committee, P. Jackson Higgs. The 
members of the executive committee are H. F. 
Dawson, Felix Wildenstein, Paul Byk, Philip 
Suval, C. H. Meinhard. 



































Javanese Actors’ Robes 
The Louis V. Ledoux collection of Japanes 
N6 robes, (Oriental equivalents of the costumes 
of the Western opera stage), has been acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum. The purchasd 








consists of nine embroidered kimonos, Japanes 
costumes and a theatrical robe in needlepom 

Most striking of the Né robes, dating from 
the XVth to the XVIIIth century, are thow 
done in a combination of gold and silver paint 
ing with embroidery. The remaining robes 4 
of the “kara-ori” technique, which is Japat 
for “Chinese” weave. 
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Barse Miller's Prize-Winning Picture Is Removed from Show 


In spite of the fact that Barse Méiller’s 


“Apparition Over Los Angeles” was awarded 
‘the Clara B. Dyer prize for the best repre- 


sentation of the local scene in the annual 


exhibition at the Los Angeles Museum, it was 


removed from the museum’s walls on the 


-order of Dr. William Alanson Bryan, - director, 
‘as a protection against any possible compli- 
.cations. 


The picture shows Angelus Temple, cathe- 


‘dral of evangelism, in the foreground. Over 
jt floats a woman with streaming hair and 


spiritistic robe (more spirit than robe). On 
the left is an older and fatter woman, clad 


mainly in the spirit, also with flowing locks. 


On the right is a dapper looking young man, 
clad in a blue suit and straw hat, clasping a 
money bag stamped with a dollar sign in 
each hand. The clouds on which the trio 
are floating bear a resemblance to money bags. 

Asked why he ordered the removal of the 
painting, Dr. Bryan replied: “I have given 
much thought to this affair and believe the 
subject matter of this picture to be too con- 
troversial for exhibition in a county institu- 
tion. Any flare-back in the matter will hit 
the museum.” 

Fear of legal complications, however, was 
scorned by Lloyd LaPage Rollins, director of 
San Francisco’s California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, who invited the picture for exhibi- 
tion there. 

Paul Sample, retired president of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, where the rejected painting 
was later hung, regards its rejection as the 
opening gun in a local fight to “show whether 


Bradford vs. “Know-Nothings”’ 

Because of his murals for the new county 
court house in Milwaukee, Francis Scott Brad- 
ford has been offered the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. Meanwhile the bitter contro- 
versy over the merits of the murals, two of 
which were reproduced in Tue Art Dicest 
for 15th April, continues in Milwaukee, with 
judges and lawyers making an awful exhibi- 
tion of themselves. 

Judging by what is being printed, Mr. Brad- 
ford’s 23 murals may be taken out and burned 
by Milwaukeeians—as witches were once. 


Seven New Academy Members 


At its annual meeting on April 27 the 
National Academy of Design elected the fol- 
lowing seven members from its list of asso- 
ciate members, thus qualifying them to sign 
“N. A.” instead of “A. N. A.”: 

Hilda Belcher, painter; Howard L. Hilde- 
brandt, painter; Anna Fisher, painter; Albert 
Laessle, sculptor; Lee Lawrie, sculptor; Charles 
Dana Gibson, illustrator; Joseph Freedlander, 
architect. 


Di Vincenzo Paints Sousa 

A life-size portrait of the late John Philip 
Sousa, the work of Angelo Di Vincenzo, Pitts- 
burgh rtist, has been presented to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. The donor is 
John J. Perfetto, former soloist with Sousa’s 
band for twenty years and now a musical di- 
rector of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


She Is an Artist’s Mother 
The Ferargil Galleries will hold until May 
14 an exhibition of paintings by Alice Stall- 
knecht, who in private life is Mrs. Carol Van 
Buren Wight, mother of Frederick Wight, young 
artist who recently exhibited at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries. 





“Apparition Over Los Angeles,” by Barse Miller. 


artists shall paint subjects of vital interest 
or shall be confined to painting pretty flowers 
and eucalyptus tftes.” 

Aimee Semple McPherson Hutton’s hus- 
band, David Hutton, threatened an injunc- 
tion proceeding to prevent further public dis- 
play of the picture. While Aimee and Hutton 
were on their honeymoon, the latter threat- 
ened legal proceedings at Panama, it was re- 
ported, because a mixed drink was being pur- 
veyed under the name of “the Aimee Semple 
McPherson cocktail.” 

Willy Pogany, well known illustrator. and 
art director in a Hollywood film studio, made 
the following statement: “This controversial 
work is a good picture in spite of being a 
cartoon. It is difficult to overcome the handi- 
cap of caricature and still produce a work 
of art. Moreover, the picture is actually typi- 
cal of the Los Angeles local scene. It is not 
satire. It is good humor, and should by no 
means be removéd from the exhibition.” 

Art circles in California are taking very 


LEOPOLD 


April 18th 


special interest in the affair because many 
of the artists are beginning to paint the 
local scene with a satirical touch, according 
to Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times. 
Several pictures of this nature are included 
in the exhibition. 

Jury members were Kathryn W. Leighton, 
painter of Indian portraits; Clarence H. Hinkle, 
Laguna Beach artist; Willy Pogany and Dr. 
Ernest L. Tross, art historian and lecturer. 

Millard Sheets took the prize for the most 
representative work with “Angels’ Flight.” 
Other painting awards went to Edouard 
A. Vysekal’s “Dolores,” Maynard Dixon’s 
“Deer Heaven,” Paul Starrett Sample’s “Speech 
Near Brewery,” Charles Reiffel’s “Morning, 
Nogales,” Boris Deutsch’s “Womankind.” The 
Edward L. Doheny sculpture prize was won 
by W. C. Delbridge with “Ahimsa, Non-Vio- 
lence,” while the other sculpture awards went 
to Donal Hoid for “Burden of Earth,” Thyra 
Boldsen for “Start,” and Atanas Katchama- 
koff for “Mother Love.” 


SEY FFERT 


PORTRAITS 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 
ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
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Art of the South Is Presented at Annual 





“Colorado Sunlight,’ by Olin H. Travis. 
Best Landscape. 


The Southern States Art League held its 
12th annual exhibition and convention at the 
Highland Park Art Gallery in Dallas, reveal- 
ing the progress art is making in the South. 
Hailed by the critics as the best of the 
League’s displays, the show comprised 243 
works by 182 artists from 15 states and the 
District of Columbia. Evelyn Miller Pierce, 
critic of the Dallas Times Herald, said that 
“while the South is still theoretically conserva- 
tive, there is a noticeable modern trend in the 
League’s 1932 exhibit.” Six of the 17 prizes 
went to Dallas artists, among them Olin Her- 
man Travis, director of the Dallas Art Insti- 
tute, who took the J. J. Haverty prize for the 
best landscape with “Colorado Sunlight.” 
Other prize winners are: 

Clarence Millet, “River. Shacks,” best paint- 
ing. dealing with Southern life (Fort Worth 
Art Ass’n); E. Richardson Cherry, “Madame 
Giraud,” best portrait (Highland Park Society 
of Arts); Virginia Woolley, “Village Street,” 
second landscape prize (Klepper Sketch Club); 
William P. Silva, “Morning Mists,” Southern 
landscape prize (Reaugh Art Club); Helen 
Cruikshank Davis, “Miss Adalene Wellborn,” 
best miniature (D. Schnakenberg, donor); 
Forrest Kirkland, “Back Yards, Galveston,” 
best water color (Dallas Woman’s Forum); 
Honore Guilbeau, “Back Stage,” lithograph 
purchase prize (Alpha Rho Tau Art Club); 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, “The Pirate’s Chest,” 
best still life (Mrs. Henry B. Fall, donor); 





J. J. Haverty Prize jor 


Alexandre Hogue, “Chastity,” best flower 
painting (New Orleans Garden Society); Allie 
Tennant, “April,” best garden sculpture (Mari- 
anne Scruggs Garden Club and Dallas Garden 
Club); Frank Klepper, best book plate design 
(Edward Titche, donor); Henrietta Bailey, 
“Southern Pines,” best wood block print (Ed- 
ward §S. Shorter, donor); John Taylor Arms, 
“Venetian Filigree,” best etching (Frank Silva, 
donor); Sadie Irvine, “Ripples on Lily Pond,” 
best piece of pottery (Paul V. Montgomery, 
donor); Mrs. F. S. Hemenway, “Amethyst 
Bracelet,” best handmade jewelry (Linz 
Brothers, donor). 

The Highland Park Society of Arts is offer- 
ing a popular prize of $100, to be announced 
later. 

At the final session of the convention the 
following officers were re-elected: James Chill- 
man, Jr., first vice-president; Mrs. J. C. Brad- 
ford, second vice-president; and Miss Ethel 
Hutson, secretary-treasurer.~ Mrs. H. G. Je- 
rome was elected a director and Mrs. A. H. 
Bailey named to fill the place of J. J. Haverty, 
a director. Ellsworth Woodward’s term as 
president has one more year-to run. 

About 80 pictures from the exhibition will 
be selected for the two sections of the Tenth 
Circuit Exhibition. The 13th annual conven- 
tion and exhibition will be held in Birmingham, 
Ala., next Spring with the Birmingham Art 
Club and the Birmingham Public Library act- 
ing as joint hosts. 





“Youthful, Not Brash” 


Sewell Johnson, a young Washington painter, 
is holding her first one-man show at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery there during May. She 
studied at the Corcoran School of Art and the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tt is a real joy,” wrote Helen Buchalter in 
the Washington Daily News, “to see painting 
done with such clarity and purity, youthful 
painting that .s ct brash, thoughtful without 
being plodding; besides, this is one of the rare 
opportunities to see the work of a good artist 
while she is still young in the game, while 


the enthusiasm of experimentation keeps her 
work volatile, vital in itself and for its promise. 
These paintings catch Miss Johnson at that 
interesting point before stylization is complete, 
before individuality becomes static.” 


“Engraver and Silversmith” 

Col. Emerson G. Taylor in an address to a 
meeting of history teachers in Hartford asserted 
that Paul Revere when he made his midnight 
ride was just a “40-year-old mechanic” who 
was “not far removed from a gang leader” and 
that he was “no gentleman.” 


A Desert Protest 


Carl Woolsey, artist of the Taos Colony and 
the winner of one of the Hallgarten prizes at 
the National Academy in 1931, takes issue 
with this year’s jury for not awarding the 
first Hallgarten prize and the Saltus medal, 
In a letter to THe Art Dicest Mr. Woolsey 
said: “Such action by the jury is not only 
a reflection upon the men ‘under thirty-five’ 
but to all other exhibitors, including the prize 
winners; and what is more to the point, a 
direct affront to the jury of acceptance. 

“In refusing to award the Saltus medal for 
merit we may assume that the jury decided 
no painting or sculpture in the entire show 
had any merit, and in such case the other 
prizes were awarded to works without merit, 
which in turn leads us to infer that the jury 
of acceptance failed to pick a single meritori- 
ous work from among the hundreds submitted, 

“We assume that the first Hallgarten prize 
is for the best painting by an artist under 
thirty-five. One wonders how the jury could 
select a second best, and third best, without 
first choosing a best. Is it not the task of 
a jury of awards to make its prize selections 
from those works chosen by the jury of ac- 
ceptance‘—or does it also have the right as 
a jury to question the decision of the first 
jury. relative to the quality of the works ac- 
cepted? What constitutes a judge of art, any- 
way? The usual jury of acceptance in Acad- 
emy exhibitions is composed of twenty-five or 
more artists of equally high standing as the 
eight who make up the jury of awards. Or, 
is it? 

“Those artists of the jury of awards whose 
paintings are hanging alongside those of other 
exhibitors have no positive reason to believe 
that their judgment of meritorious work is 
worth any more than other artists in the show, 
who, without doubt, are exhibiting what they 
believe is their best work. 

“Since the prospectus of the National Acad- 
emy makes no mention that the jury of awards 
has the right to withhold prizes, it appears to 
a man out on a desert that it went outside 
its jurisdiction and, to say the least, took it- 
self somewhat seriously for the time being.” 


Millier Rides Deities Wave 


Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times 
refused to enthuse over the acceptance of an 
Eakins by the Louvre. “Statistics show,” he 
writes, “that for every 300,000 French paint- 
ings purchased in the U. S. A., one American 
artist will be given representation in the in- 
ternational collection of the Louvre. With 
the return of prosperity we should be able to 
put a Ryder alongside the Whistler and the 
Eakins pictures. Two years of intense buy- 
ing should do the trick, and, incidentally, re- 
pay our war debt to France.” 


*““Henka” Is Helen Sawyer 

The woman painter who adopted the mys- 
tery name of “Henka” when she showed 
paintings in a new manner at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, turned out 
to be Helen Sawyer (Mrs. Jerry Farnsworth). 
The critic of the Times called her new paint- 
ings “impressionistic in technique and rococo 
in flavor,” and observed that “the astigmatical- 
ly blurred contours and the cold but strong 
color” ally her to Manet. 


Rivera Painting in Detroit 
Diego Rivera is in Detroit to do a paif 
of murals for the walls of the garden court 
of the Art Institute. 
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Therapeutic Art 


Curative value in mural painting for hospi- 
tal walls has been discovered by Dr. J. G. 
William Greiff, New York commissioner of hos- 
pitals. Agreeing with the idea is Dr. E. M. 
Bernecker, superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Hospital on Welfare Island, whose children’s 
ward is being decorated. The usual hospital 
white has been changed into interesting color 
schemes, with Little Red Riding Hood, Alice 
in Wonderland, the Mad Hatter and Mickey 
Mouse as subjects. 

Because many of the children had never heard 
of Humpty Dumpty and other characters with 
which children are so familiar, J. R. L. Styres, 
the mural painter employed, had to stop work 
every once in a while and become a story- 
teller. One large mural, covering an entire wall, 
includes a vista of trees and grass and sky, 
transferring some of the healing effects of na- 
ture to the ward. 

The painting of a circus in the dining room 
had a quieting effect on the children, Dr. Ber- 
necker said in the New York Sun: “I don’t 
know whether it is the result of a certain pride 
in one’s surroundings or a psychological reason, 
but the children have better table manners. 
Why these kids used to throw bread, and even 
soup at one another.” 

In addition to decorating the children’s ward, 
the old ladies’ ward also will be changed. Ivory 
and orchid have been chosen. Said Dr. Ber- 
necker: “I have always maintained that there 
is nothing like an orchid to make an old 
lady feel gay and spring like once more... . 
Iam going slow on the old men’s ward. Some 
of the old gentlemen have asked for bright red 
decorations, but I hardly consider that wise. 
I guess I will choose yellow and green.” 


New Museum for Richmond 


Another step toward making Richmond, Va., 
one of the nation’s art centers is the accep- 
tance by the Virginia legislature of John Bar- 
ton Payne’s gift of $100,000 for the erection 
of a museum to house art works owned by 
the state. The gift is contingent on the rais- 
ing of an additional $100,000. 

The governor and the art commission were 
authorized by the legislature to accept dona- 
tion of a site, to receive contributions toward 
the contingent sum and to proceed with the 
erection of the museum when the necessary 
funds shall have been acquired. In the event 
that no other site is offered, the museum 
is to be built on the property of the Soldiers 
Home. In 1919 Judge Payne gave an art 
collection to the state, and this will be housed 
in the new institution. 


Rabbi's Wife Holds Show 


Interesting contrasts are afforded at the 
Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery until May 14. In 
one room the first one-man show of paint- 
ings by Mrs. Stephen S. Wise, wife of the 
famous rabbi, is being held, and in another 
an exhibition of nudes by various modern 
painters, such as Maurice Sterne, Leopold 
Seyffert, Edmund Greacen, Leon Kroll, Dmitri 
Romanowsky and Modigliani. 

Mrs. Wise, whose work is said to be remi- 
niscent of El Greco, paints ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, taking her themes both from the Old 
and New Testaments. Included, however, are 
Portraits, one of her militant husband, Rabbi 
Wise, one of his embattled colleague, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, and one of her daughter. 
Mrs. Wise studied with Robert Henri, Eugene 
Speicher and Dmitri Romanowsky. 
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Art Shown in Role of Drama’s Historian 


Set by Sergei Soudeikine for Musical Grotesque of Stravinsky. 


The second edition of the “Theatre in Art” | 


exhibition is being held at the Sidney Ross 
Gallery, New York, until May 10. Held for 


the benefit of the Actors’ Fund of America, | 


the show stresses art*in drama, motion pic- 
tures, vaudeville, circus, dance, opera and bur- 
lesque. 

As proof that painting and the theatre 
should go hand in hand, Lincoln Kirstein 
wrote in the catalogue: “It is one of the 
tragedies of the arts of the theatre that too 
often the memory of an actor, a dancer or 
an acrobat dies when he dies. The names 
of Bernhardt and Duse are invoked like 
solemn oaths, but the quality of their voice, 
the transition of their gesture is irretrievably 
faded. Perhaps the talking pictures will do 
something to immortalize the passing of the 
drama. In the meanwhile we have these 
painters who catch at least a part of the 
evanescent atmosphere of the scene, the color, 
the movement of action. 

“There can be no more gratifying subject 
matter for an artist than that which Daumier 
and Degas, Lautrec and Walter Sickert have 
so perfectly exhausted for their particular 
epochs—the epochs of Coquelin, Jane Avril, 
the ballet of the Paris. Opera and the vaude- 
ville of the London music halls. The artists 
whose work is hung on these walls continue 
this gracious flattery, of inestimable service 
to their models and posterity.” 

In describing burlesque as a virgin field 
for the modern painter, Bernard Sobel wrote 
in the catalogue: “Variegated, certainly, is the 
burlesque atmosphere of today. Beer is no 
longer served the audience. But near-beer 
serves instead. In the lobby of Minsky’s his- 
toric theatre the barker offers the legalized 
imitation yellow, amber fluid, sizzling sausages 
and hot popcorn, and robust, soiled and as- 
soiled, males quench or pretend to quench, 
their appetites therewith. 

“Who has painted the modern strip artist— 
the personal fugue in dressing and undress- 
ing? What artist has given a glimpse of the 
predatory audience en masse, the leers, the 
ludicrous, the let-down, the smoke, the hoofers 
and the candy butcher? Where is the canvas 
and the etching that embodies this nefarious 
search for the joy of living—this passage to 


paradise by way of the runway? All these 
matters are assuredly authentic Americana, to 
be snatched up eagerly before it is too late.” 


AMERICAN ART 
ASSN. ANDERSON 
GALLERIES, INC. 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Exhibition from May 7th 


BEAUTIFUL 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and SILVER 


from H. Douglas Curry & Co., 
Inc., well known 57th Street 
dealers in the finest type of furni- 
ture and_ embellishments of 
XVIII century England. Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 
white predominate— 
superlative furniture, the unerr- 
ing choice of cultivated people 


pieces 





seeking furniture of permanent 
beauty and value. 
Georgian silver of exceptional 
merit is included. 


increasing 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


Unrestricted Sale: 


MAY 12, 13 and 14 at 2:15 
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Theme for Vast Mural Is the Unattainable 


Ezra Winter's Sketch for Mural to Decorate the Grand Foyer of the International Music 
Hall, Rockefeller Centre. 


Ezra Winter’s preliminary sketch for the 


grand foyer of the International Music Hall in 
Rockefeller Centre is reproduced above. 
mural, 60 feet long and 40 feet high, will be 
completed by Oct. 1. 

Based on a legend that is part of the folk- 
lore of the Oregon Indians, Mr. Winter applies 
the theme of the age-old quest for the Fountain 
of Youth to the human race as a whole. 
The mountain top on which stands the fountain 


This | 


| alizing the impossibility of ever reaching it. 





Photo-Murals 


A showing of photo-murals will form part 
of the exhibition with which the Museum of 
Modern Art will open its new home at Il 


menting the large exhibition of painted murals 
by 34 American artists. 
will be devoted to the photo-murals, the re- 
cent work of eight photographer-artists. As 


committee, points out, the art of the photo- 
mural is comparatively a new one. 

“In the early stages of photo-murals,” he 
said, “photographic prints were enlarged and 
attached to a given wall in much the same 
fashion as wall paper. But now, various re- 
finements in the technique have been achieved 
and photographers have realized the import- 
ance of a greater flexibility in the medium. 
Instead of merely applying simple enlarge- 
ments, various arrangements and 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


sttributions have been officially secepted 

the directors of the greatest galleries of 
including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 

filie Gallery, Rome; Boys! Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
Gallery. Vienna, and other important gal- 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 


A separate gallery | 


combina- | 
tions in mounting, or ‘montage,’ have emerged. 


| is separated by a deep chasm from a rock 
large mural which will adorn the walls of the | c : 
| the path of the ages to the heights in search 


promontory. An old man, who has followed 
of the fountain, stands in the foreground re- 


Floating before him across the sky in the 
form of a rainbow is a procession of the am- 
bitions and vanities of his life, from the 
flowers of youth, upward through early as- 


| pirations, fruits of labor and strength, love, 
| ambition for power, wealth, fame and glory, 


to end in the clouds of age. 


For example, through a photograph of the 


girders of skyscrapers, the white sky will be 


cut away and scenes of New York life will Prag yrs £15,000 to Harris & Co. is 


be inserted. Through such superimposing, as 


| well as through double exposure and nega- , 
West 53rd Street, New York, on May 6, aug- | 


tive printing, many interesting possibilities will 
be demonstrated.” 

Edward Steichen, well-known for his por- 
traits in Vanity Fair, will show a composi- 


tion on the theme of the new George Wash- 
Lincoln Kirstein, chairman of the exhibition | 


ington bridge. Bernice Abbott, noted espe- 
cially for her portraits, will demonstrate what 
can be done with skyscraper girders. Robert 
Locher and Drix Duryea ‘will exhibit examples 
in abstract composition. George Lynes, who 
will show his experiments in color, and Charles 
Sheeler, known for his photographs of the 
Ford plant and of Chartres Cathedral, are 
among the others. 

The artists showing in the mural group, 35 
in number, are all American born or have 
their citizenship papers. Each artist will be 
represented by a small three-panel sketch, 


Boehler & Steinmeyer 


[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th 8&t. 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 





Thomas, 


A Radical Show 


San Francisco is regarded as the stronghdj 
of progressive artistic thought on the Paci 
Coast. Each year the annual exhibition of th 
San Francisco Art Association, sponsored 
the board of directors, reveals the latest treng 
in American art, as exemplified by the work 
of leading painters, sculptors and printmakey 
throughout the nation. The 54th in the series 
now being held at the California Palace gf 
the Legion of Honor, is truly national in iy 
scope, consisting of 379 examples by 235 art 
ists. . Ninety of the accepted artists: are from 
San Francisco, 30 from neighboring Cities, 
54- from. other, parts of . California and. th 
Southwest, and 25 aré representative of other 
sections, principally in and around New. York, 

Judged as a whole this year’s exhibition js 
declared to be more modern than any of its 
predecessors. An official of the association has 
written to THe Arr Dicest: “This year the 
exhibition has the appearance of being pre 
ponderantly ‘modern.’ Not, of necessity, be 
cause this character of work has been pre 
ferred exclusively by the jury of selection, but 
because the old style of painting and sculp 
ture is being superceded in the work of the 
younger generation of artists by more modem 
methods, and the older work is, therefore, 
fairly conspicuous by its absence. 

“The exhibition is somewhat prophetic of the 
trend of the times, and is an indication of 
what the general public will no doubt under. 
stand more and more as time goes on. San 
Francisco art circles are notoriously progres 
sive, much to the chagrin of those who would 
prefer to see things remain as they are now. 
But it does not seem humanly possible to 
stop the wheels of progressive thought and 
practice.” 

Tue Arr Dicesr will reproduce the prize 


winners in its 15th May issue. 


Louis XV Snuff Boxes Saved 


Forty snuff boxes, part of a famous collection, 


London, during the “Gold Rush.” It was the 


| owner’s expectation that these pieces, which 
| included some of the finest examples of the 


Louis Quinze period, would be melted down, 
but the buyers demurred. 


above which will be hung a panel, four by 
seven feet, which will be an enlargement of 
any one of the three sections of the sketch. 
Oil on canvas, tempera on a wood panel. 
fresco, ceramic tile, and pastel on celluloid 
welded between glass, are among the media 
chosen by the artists. 

Following is the list of artists included: 
Maurice Becker, Jane Berlandina, Edward 
Biberman, George Biddle, Henry Billings, 
Louis Bouche, Glenn Coleman, James Davis, 
Stuart Davis, Philip Evergood, Ernest Fiene, 
Mordi Gassner, Yun Gee, Hugo Gellert, Ber- 
tram Goodman, William Gropper, Stefan 
Hirsch, Morris Kantor, Karl Knaths, Bet 
jamin Kopman, Thomas La Farge, Edward 
Laning, Monty Lewis, William Littlefield, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Jan Matulka, Kimon Nicolaides, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Henry Varnum Poor, Philip 
Reisman, Ben Shahn, Maurice Sterne, Bryon 
Franklin C. Watkins. Thomas M. 
Wood. 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 
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“The Unknown Soldier,” by Georges Schreiber. 


One of the sensations of the tenth annual 
exhibition of the Salons of America, large non- 
jury show, which is being held at the Ameri- 


can-Anderson Galleries in New York until May | 


14, is Georges Schreiber’s conception of “The 
Unknown Soldier,” a life-size oil painted in 
colors of “mud and dirt.” . It was Schreiber’s 
purpose to do in paint what Remarque did in 
his novel, “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
and thus express the bitter delusion of war. 
Schreiber won the William H. Tuthill prize at 
Chicago’s 12th International Water Color 
show with “Confirmation.” 

The artist says of ‘The Unknown Soldier”: 
“The idea originated three years ago in Ger- 
many when the newspapers of all countries 
were full of publicity about foreign diplomats 


Service Bureau 


The Art Service Bureau, recently inaugurated 
by the American Art Dealers Association as 
an aid to the public in the solution of its 
art problems and for the dissemination of 
educational matter on art and artists, is al- 


ready a pronounced success, according to the | 


statement of Bertram Newhouse, chairman of 
the committee which controls it. Since the 


announcement published in Tue Arr Dicest | 


and other art periodicals a month ago, re- 
quests for information and assistance have 
flooded the association’s offices, 598 Madison 
ave., New York. 

Walter M. Grant, secretary, has announced 
that five new members have been elected to 
the association: Durand-Ruel, Ehrich Gal- 
leries, Van Diemen & Company, Wildenstein 
& Company, Howard Young Galleries, Inc. 

The annual meeting will be held at the 
Madison Hotel, 15 East 58 St., on May 4. 


GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best im 


CONTEMPORARY ART 





| placing wreaths on the tombs of the Unknown 


Soldiers, decorated with all possible and im- 
possible militaristic orders and surrounded by 
journalists and camera men. They undertook 
to show the people of each country the glory 
of legal murder. ‘Dulce et decorum est!” 
The pale yellow face and hands of Schreiber’s 


| soldier are painted against a black-brown- 


reddish background. The lips are blue, and 


| from them, as well as from the right hand, 


runs a thin stream of blood. A wound in 
his breast is partially hidden by the helmet. 
The rat, with vermillion eyes, and the worm 
curling on top of the bullet belt, should, in 
the words of Schreiber, “convey utter disgust 
to the onlooker, who should feel that this de- 
caying corpse was some mother’s son, murdered 


Gibran Museum for Syria 
A gift of five drawings by the late Kahlil 
Gibran, Syrian philosopher, artist and mystic, 
has been accepted by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Mrs. Barbara Young, Gibran’s literary 


| executor, said the bulk of his art would be 


sent soon to Becharie, in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains, where an old monastery has been set 
aside as a permanent museum and memorial 
to Gibran. 


Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





JAPAN — JAVA — SIAM 
KOREA — INDIAN 


GRACE NICHOLSON’S 


46 No. Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 


Courvoisier 
Galleries 


480 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Etchings - Fine Prints - Framing 
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Schreiber’s ‘Unknown Soldier’ a Feature at Annual Salons of America 


“Rivera Speaking,” by A. Z. Kruse. 


in a patriotic way.” The work will probably 
be regarded by some as shocking as Georg 
Grosz’s pictures of war. 

Comprised of paintings, sculpture and draw- 
ings, the 10th annual exhibition includes the 
work of more than 300 artists from all sec- 
tions of the United States. One of the few 
self-supporting organizations of its kind, the 
Salons of America was founded in 1922 by 
Hamilton Easter Field for the purpose of pro- 
viding adequate hanging space for the work 
of artists at a nominal cost. 

Wood Gaylor is the president; Robert 
Laurent, vice-president; David Morrison, treas- 
urer; Stefan Hirsch, recording secretary; and 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, corresponding secretary. The 
directors are George C. Ault, Theresa Bern- 
stein, Horace Brodzky, Emile Branchard, Irv- 
ing Brokaw, Vincent Canade, John Carroll, 
John Cunning, Rudolph Dirks, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Louis Eilshemius, Ernest Fiene, Arnold 
Friedman, Edwin Booth Grossman, Wood Gay- 
lor, George Hart, Bertram Hartman, Harry 
Hering, Stefan Hirsch, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Adelaide Lawson, Robert Laurent, 
Kenneth H. Miller, Gus Mager, David Morri- 
son, Kikuta Nakagawa, Frank Osborn, Agnes 
Pelton, Katherine Schmidt, Doctor Stan, Jo- 
seph Stella, John Storrs, Henry Strater, Mary 
H. Tannahill, Byron Tsuzuki, Irene Weir, Isa- 
bel Whitney and Claggett Wilson. 

The College Art Association will select a 
group of paintings from the exhibition for cir- 
culation in the next year among leading Amer- 
ican museums and colleges. 





In California Visit the 
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DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 


2509 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


El Paseo Palm Springs 
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Blakelock’s 


Grandson Becomes Exhibitor 


“Landscape,” by Eden Blakelock. 


It was somewhat startling to see a painting 
signed “Eden Blakelock” in the April show 
of the Independents, New York, and another 
bearing the same signature in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Salons of America, now being 
held at the American-Anderson Galleries. Visi- 
tors could not help wondering if the newcomer 
was a descendant of the Ralph Albert Blake- 
lock, one of the most illustrious figures in 
American art. 

Inquiry brought forth the fact that Eden 
Blakelock, now 27 years old, is the grandson 
of R. A. Blakelock, and that his father is Raiph 
Albert Blakelock, Jr., wha runs a sign painting 
shop at Catskill, N. Y. The young man, who 
works in his father’s shop, never undertook to 


Loaned Since 1876 


There is widespread misinformation concern- 
ing the ownership of the “Athenaeum” por- 
traits of George and Martha Washington. In 
many of the press notices of the Washington 
Bicentennial (Tue Art Dicest was no ex- 
ception) the Boston Museum, where they 
now hang, was erroneously credited with their 
possession. The two portraits were purchased 
from Gilbert Stuart’s widow by the Boston 
Athenaeum in 1831, and have since belonged 
to that institution. Along with other works, 
they were lent to the Boston Museum in 1876. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 


CEZANNE 
MATISSE 
MIRO 
MODIGLIANI 
PICASSO 
RENOIR 
ROUSSEAU 
SEURAT 
VAN GOGH 


BONNARD 
BRAQUE 
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paint a picture until two years ago, and never 
saw one of his grandfather’s works until he 
made a trip to New York eighteen mcnths 
ago. 

The strange thing is the fact that these 
first pictures of Eden’ Blakelock, who has 
never had any instruction, have a striking re- 
semblance to the first pictures of his grand- 
father, who likewise, without tutelage, began 
his art career by going direct to nature. R. A. 
Blakelock’s first pictures were closely and 
minutely painted. It was only in his latter 
years that he discarded detail, and with glow- 
ing color and thick impasto produced the 
works that are so greatly prized by collectors. 
The art world will wonder what course the 
art of Eden Blakelock will take. 


Seattle’s New Museum 

Acceptance of the gift of $250,000 from Mrs. 
Eugene Fuller and her son, Richard E. Fuller, 
for the erection of an art museum, has been 
announced by the city council of Seattle, 
Wash. Richard E. Fuller is president of the 
Art Institute of Seattle. 

The city has assigned a site in Volunteer 
Park and will undertake to provide water, 
light, heat, electric power, and custodian serv- 
ice, but makes no direct financial grant to 
the museum. Control and all property rights 
in the building and collections remain vested 
in the board of trustees of the Art Institute. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Moscow and Murals 


The Palace of the Soviets, which will rise 
in Moscow on the former site of the Cathedral 
of Christ the Redeemer, will have a tower 
400 feet high, according to Hector O. Hamil- 
ton, the 28-year-old former Cooper Union night 
student, who was chosen by the Soviet govern- 
ment as the chief architect. 

If the palace were placed on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, it would occupy seven blocks, with 
a depth extending to Sixth Avenue. As com- 
pared with the Empire State Building, which 
has 24,500,000 cubic feet of floor space,’ the 
palace will have 51,800,000 cubic feet. The 
estimated cost of the building is $45,000,000, 
and it will take three years to build. 

Structurally the ‘palace will be built like 
any other skyscraper. The only modernistic 
touches will be on the palace’s exterior, which 
will be of black and white granite, plainly 
set with no ornamentation. The interior will 
be decorated with murals done by Russian 
artists. 


Leger’s ‘Romantic Abstractions’ 

Fernand Leger, prominent French modernist, 
spent several months this winter in New York 
and Chicago, painting and lecturing. His im- 
pressions of New York, as revealed in the 
group of abstractions at the Chester John- 
son Galleries, Chicago, earned a sympathetic 
critique from Inez Cunningham of the Chi- 
cago Post. The writer called the New York 
paintings “romantic abstractions,” classing them 
as the “most liberal in handling of paint 
that one has yet seen from his brush” and 
“particularly expressive of the imaginative 
strength of the painter.” 

“As he told us in his lectures last win- 
ter, ‘it is the cbject as existent in itself that 
is here represented.’ It is the object as iso- 
lated, as having a life of its own, that con- 
tinues to occupy him. The rhythm of the 
machine never ceases to fascinate him. The 
life of the machine is as real to him as 
human life. Leger sees in rhythm with the 
mechanical rhythm of his century, his mind 
beats in that rhythm. . . . His eye has the 
habit of detachment, of separating objects by 
their rhythm from other objects as the eyes 
of most men relate, or blend them. 

“When one is so occupied with mechanistic 
ideas that bridges become playful monsters 
and riveting machines have a _ mysterious 
power over the lives of men, one has reached 
almost a fabulous imaginative state. One has 
broken through the wall of opposites where 
it is thinnest and come again out of reality 
into poetry, into the realm of imagination.” 


Rene Gimpel Writes a Play 

René Gimpel, French connoisseur, is now 
in the United States. He has just completed 
a play, which will be published in May, deal- 
ing with the construction of the cathedral at 
Chartres, and whose theme is based on the 
madonna of the famous Boué window placed 
in the transept in the XIIIth century. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
2nd floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


American Art of the Mid-West 
and West 
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| Sloan Loses Fight 


Amid threats of secession and formation of 
a rival art school, Henry E. Schnakenberg de- 
feated John Sloan in his campaign for re- 
dection to the presidency of the Art Students 
League by a vote of 420 to 311. The election, 
hed in an atmosphere tense with bitter riv- 
ary and following three hours of oratory, 
brought a lull in the battle which had been 
precipitated by Mr. Sloan’s resignation as pres- 
ident, when he found himself a minority of 
one among the board members on the ques- 
tion of inviting Georg Grosz, eminent Ger- 
man satirical painter, to be an instructor at 
the League. When Mr. Sloan’s resignation was 
accepted, a students’ protest committee urged 
him to stand for re-election. Mr. Schnaken- 
berg received 233 votes by proxy to 146 proxy 
votes for Mr. Sloan. The Times pointed out 
the high proportion of student insurgents. 

Mr. Schnackenberg in his statement of pol- 
icy, expressed his personal liking for Mr. Sloan, 
but his opposition to the latter’s conception 
of the presidency. “To my way of thinking.” 
he said, “the office cannot be, and should not 
be allowed to become a position of individual 
power. The president is merely the head of 
the board of control, which is the executive 
body carrying out the wishes of the majority 
of the students and members of the league. 

he president should never attempt to unduly 
mpress his personality on the policies of the 
school, and it is most decidedly not a position 
in which the man holding it should expect 
personal publicity of any kind.” 

“The fight is just begun,” said Mr. Sloan, 
“and will go on. I want the students to be 
ed something with nourishment, not the dried 
bones from the garbage cans of the institu- 
tion as it now is. . . If the spirit of youth 
nd revolt and progress in the nation should 
ome as close to success as it has here, I would 
have every hope of its eventual success, just 
as I have every hope of its eventual success 
ere. I shall continue as a member of the 
league and fight on. They said I tried to act 
sa dictator. In one sense I am glad of the 
result, for had I won, I would have had to be 
k dictator from the word go.” 

The New York Herald Tribune described the 
two candidates as of striking contrast in ap- 
earance: “Mr. Sloan, square-jawed, speak- 
mg loudly and disconnectedly, with frequent 
ungent phrase, while nervously running his 
band through his shock of iron-gray hair, and 

t. Schnakenberg, of the quiet, executive type, 
ave and well groomed, speaking so softly 

at he was frequently interrupted with cries 
pf ‘Louder!’ ” 

Helen Appleton Read, critic of the Brook- 
yn Eagle, wrote of the new president’s aesthetic 
eed: “Mr. Schnakenberg brings to his office 
everal invaluable assets. Besides being one of 
he best known painters of the younger group, 
fe was a former student at the Art League, 
fas served on the board of control for a num- 
ber of years and been an instructor for almost 
S many. His aesthetic creed may be summed 
ip as thoughtful liberalism. His sympathy 
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“Whale’s Jaw,” by 


Rock, juniper and,.wind, 

and a seagull sitting still, 

All those of one mind— 

He who finds will 

to come home 

will surely find old faith 

made new again, 

and lavish welcome. 

Old things breaketh 

new, when heart and soul 

lose no whit of old refrain; 

It is a smiling festival 

when rock, juniper and wind 

are of one mind; 

A seagull signs the bond, 

makes what was broken, whole. 

Returned home to New England, the place 

of his birth, after many years of wandering 
abroad, Marsden Hartley wrote this poem, 





with the art of today is supplemented by a 
wide and cultivated knowledge of the art of 
the past.” 

Reports from the school state that the fac- 
tion favoring Mr. Sloan_is now planning to 
form a Summer school under the instruction 
of Grosz, who will arrive from Germany in 
June. It is rumored that the art classes un- 
der his direction will be organized either in 
New York or in Woodstock, N. Y. The league 
controversy, said the Post, is believed to have 
stimulated interest in his work so that such 
a school is almost sure to be a success. 


Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. 
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Hartley, Artist-Poet, Interprets New England 








Marsden Hartley. 


It appears as a 
foreword to the catalogue of -his exhibition, 
“Pictures of New England by a New Enz- 
lander,” at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
until May 15. Hartley, hitherto a regular ex- 
hibitor with Alfred Stieglitz, has, in this new 
phase, felt and portrayed the character ot 
New England, its rugged outlines, harsh tones, 
bleak mood, using mainly for his subject mat- 
ter the landscape of Dogtown, a spot near 
Gloucester little known to artists but famous 
among scientists for its remarkable geological 
display. The poem, in a way, furnishes a 
connecting link between the artist and his 
art. 

Said Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the 
Times: “So the seagull, one perceives, is 
really a conspirator and may, if you like, be 
held in part responsible. ‘What was broken’ 
may in the past have been silence; today the 
‘whole’ is utterly and weirdly and not unim- 
pressively still. ‘Dogtown,’ with its queer, 
druidic rock formations, stands hermetically 
sealed for ever and ever. There is iron, they 
say, in those rocks; there is an unyielding hard- 
ness, as of iron, in the poetry of this man’s 
brush, which ‘Windbitten Moors,’ 
‘Granite and Juniper’ or utters the wordless 
lament of an ‘Embittered Afternoon.’ ” 


sings of 
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Freshness and Assurance Mark Dallas Show 


“On the Lot,” by Otis Dozier. 


with the annual ex- 
hibition of the Southern States Art League, the 
sixth annual Allied Arts Show of Dallas Coun- 
ty, sponsored by the Dallas Art Association, 
at the Fine Arts Building in that city, drew 
a record number of entries. More than 125 
artists contributed 330 works. The younger 
artists held a prominent place, revealing, ac- 
cording to Maureen Osburn of the Dallas 
News, a viewpoint that has freshness, assur- 
ance, invention, originality and versatility: 

“The movement is away from the familiar 
landscape of rolling hills, valleys, and rippling 
streams. In its stead, comes the landscape 
architecture for which the jury has created a 
new class, adopting temporarily the name of 
‘genre’. Other artists have turned to portrait- 
ure and figure compositions, which have been 
conspicuous by their absence in former shows. 
Even the flower painting, which once dominat- 
ed many an exhibition, must now be a work 
of art and not just a pretty posey to pass a 
modern-day jury. Sculpture, illustration and 
water colors, which have been tagging along, 
have taken a decided jump in both quality 
and quantity. 

Otis Dozier, young Dallas artist and a meni- 
ber of “The Nine,” is the recipient of the Kiest 
Fund Purchase Prize of $300, his winning pic- 
ture being “On the Lot.” The jury consisted 
of Karl Bolander, director of the Columbus 


Running concurrently 


G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th Street New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 


FIFTH NEW GROUP 


May 2 to 14 1to 6 P. M. 


PASTELS AND SKETCHES 
May I! to 30 
THE GRANT STUDIOS 
114 Remsen Street, 
sok Hees, HY 


Kiest Fund Purchase Prize. 


Gallery of Fine Arts; Vernon Hunter, Texas 

| artist; and Mary Marshall, head of the art de- 

| partment, Texas State College for Women. 
Other prize winners were: 


Edward Ejisenlohr; sec- 
ond, Lloyd Goff; third, Charles T. Bowling. 
Portrait—first. Jerry Bywaters; second, Ruby 
Stone; third, Inez Staub Elder. Figure composi- 
tion—First, Alexandre Hogue; second, Olin H. 
Travis; third, Jerry Bywaters. Still life—First, 
Jerry Bywrters- second, Reyeau Bassett: third, 
Jessie Aileen White. Industrial Dallas—First, 
Perry Nichols: second, Lioyd Sargent. Miscel- 
lany—First, William Lester; second. Otis Dozier; 
third, J. K. Kristoffersen. 

Mural and Decorative painting—First, Honore 
Gu'‘Ibeau; second, William Lester; third, Robert 
Wilson. 


Pastelse—First, Lorraine Digins, second, Amelia 
Urbach., 

Water colors—First, Charles L. McCann; second, 
Otis Dozier; third, Elizabeth Harter Walmsley. 

Illustration—First, David R. Williams. 

Free-hand Drawing—First, Ruby Stone; second, 
O'Neil Ford; third, Jerry Bywaters. 

Etching—First. Margaret Scruggs; 
O. Putman; third, Maude Work. 


Oils—Landscape; first, 


second, F. 


Chicago's Primitive 
Recommending it as a show which “sophisti- 
cates” ought to see, C. J. Bulliet in the 
Chicago Evening Post highly praised the ex- 
hibition of paintings by Ralph Erbaugh at 
the Little Gallery there. 
This was Erbaugh’s first one-man present- 


ment. Terming him “authentically a ‘primi- 
tive’,” Bulliet said: “Erbaugh’s pictures, for 
the most part, spring out of original, unique 
impulses. A comparison of his work wtih all 
the ‘primitives’ from the Douanier Rousseau 
down through the whole list of ‘Moderns’ fails 
to reveal a parallel. . . . Erbaugh is a 
genius in his peculiar way. His pictures ring 
true—they are a genuine impulse, set on can- 
vas, and worked out with absolute perfection 
within their range.” 


Basle Builds $2,000,000 Museum 


Basle, Switzerland, is to have a new museum, 
costing $2,000,000, to house the city’s great 
collection of Swiss art and paintings by the 
great artists of other countries. The museum, 
planned 30 years ago, is being built at this 
time to relieve unemployment. 





Aquarelle Annual 


George Pearse Ennis won the Mrs. Capi 
Tucker prize of $200 at the first exhibition 
the New York Water Color Club has helj 
since it ceased to show jointly with the Amer. 
ican Water Color Society. The show, at the 
American Fine Arts Building, will last ung 
May 9. As Alphaeus P. Cole, the president 
pointed out in the catalogue, the friendly gd. 
vorce of the two associations is expected to 
revive interest, to the benefit of both. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times styled the show “a rather quiet display, 
with one room devoted almost entirely to work 
in black and white. Also the numerical repre. 
sentation has been held to a minimum and the 
result, on this count, is a series of tastefully 
hung, uncrowded walls. 

“Although there are meritorious things 
among the drawings, etchings and lithographs, 
interest naturally centres in the water colon 
themselves, since this is a water color cub. 
Despite the fact that some of the artists play 
nimbly on the keys at or near the top of 
the scale, a visitor is not greeted with any. 
thing like a flaming mass attack. Another 
general comment may well concern the dis 
covery this year. of an unusually large per- 
centage of portraits and figure subjects. Not 
so long ago such subjects were rarely encount- 
ered in this medium, preference running instead 
to landscapes, with plenty of blue water and 
sky, and to flowers and still-life.” 

The jury of award consisted of Helen Ap- 
pleton Read, critic of the Brooklyn Eagle; 
Henry B. Snell, honorary president of the 
club; and Robert Macbeth, of the Macbeth 
Gallery. 


A New Deutsch Show 


During May paintings by Boris Deutsch are 
being shown at the Los Angeles Museum) 
where he held his first exhibition in 1926. 
Since that time he has been working in his 
own personal way, with a limited palette, ex 
pressing the ideas which throng in his mind 

Arthur Millier, Los Angeles art critic and 
one of Deutsch’s most ardent admirers, 
in the catalogue: “Recognition has slowly but 
inevitably come to him. Collectors havg 
sought him out, four museums own examples 
of his paintings and he is granted place is 
the front rank of Western painters. I b 
lieve Deutsch to be one of the great painte 
of the era in which American art is matching 
America’s leadership in all forms of humat 
endeavor.” 


Fellowship Juries Chosen 


The Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Acad 
emy of the Fine Arts has chosen; its juries 0! 
selection and award for the season 1932-33 
For oil paintings, Yarnall Abbott, Hugh 
Breckenridge, George Harding, Earl Hortef 
Francis Speight; for watercolors and black and 
whites, George Walter Dawson, John J. Du! 
Margaret Gest, Paul L. Gill, Earl Horter; 1 
sculpture, Walter Hancock, Albert Laes 
Samuel Murray. 


Morton Galleries 
127 East 57th Street, New York 
Water Colors by 
LOUIS EILSHEMIUS 
Recent Olls by 
CORDRAY SIMMONS 
April 25 to May 7. 
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New York Criticism 


The Macbeth Gallery celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary with an exhibition of selected 
paintings by the men whose careers have been 
associated with the firm, artists who provide 
some of the brightest chapters in the annals 
of American art. That so many of these 
artists, first introduced to the public at Mac- 
beth’s, are now being regarded as America’s 
“Qld Masters” was spoken of by the critics 
as a compliment to the taste and discernment 
of the late William Macbeth, the founder of 
this first truly American art gallery. The 
exhibition gave a fitting climax to a season 
which saw the rising tide of the so-called 
“American wave.” 

“A history of the House of Macbeth con- 
stitutes a history of the progress of American 
painting during the last 40 years,” wrote Helen 
Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle. “How 
good the elder Macbeth’s eye was is attested 
by the artists whom he encouraged when they 
were quite unknown and who held their first 
exhibitions in his gallery. Arthur B. Davies 
is one notable example. His first exhibition 
took place in 1894. Inness, Wyant and 
Homer were some of the earlier painters who 
became identified with the Macbeth Galleries 
and Robert Henri and Charles Hawthorne 
some of the younger radicals of the early 
1900’s, who were given their first one man 
shows at the galleries when they moved up- 
town to 40th St. and Fifth Ave. 

“Mr. Macbeth’s career as a dealer meant 
considerably more than buying and selling 
American paintings. It constituted a veritable 
proselyting for the cause of a native-born cul- 
ture expressing native ideals and traits. ‘ 

“Tt was always the policy of the gallery to 
search for the authentic American quality, 
prescribing, however, no formula for ascertain- 
ing this quality other than sincerity and the 
courage to be oneself. After the armory 
show of 1913 there were a new set of diffi- 
culties in the way of ascertaining genuine qual- 
ity. But the principles of the gallery remained 
constant. When Mr. Robert Macbeth, son 
of the founder, and his nephew; Robert Mc- 
Intyre, took over the management of the gal- 
lery after the death of its founder in 1917, 
they also carried on the principles on which 
he had conducted his business. They did not 
capitulate to the type of painting then in 
vogue, which seemed in many cases an imi- 
tation of‘ fashionable European methods... . 

“Today, when some of the fashionable 
standards of the last fifteen years show a 
definite tendency to go the way of all fashions 
not based on some genuine expression of life, 
when an art which is an interpretation of 
American life rather than an imitation of 
European standards directs the activities of 
both artist and collector, the ideals for which 
the gallery has stood assume a new import- 
ance and value.” 

Royal Cortissoz, of the Herald Tribune, 
noted that all the painters represented, old 
and young, “are united on the principle of 
good painting. It has been the guiding factor 
in the history of the Macbeth Gallery, and 
the old standard is well maintained . a5 
There is a moral to be drawn from this ex- 
hibition. It touches on diverse figures in a 
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By invitation of the College-of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute, the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company showed there in 
April a collection of industrial design. By 


this means the Institute sought to show its | 


students and the public “the new and ever 
growing opportunities for the creative artist 
in the field of industry, and to point out the 
direct application of fundamental design prin- 
ciples to the appearance of articles of daily 
utility,” to use the words of W. A. Readio, 
chairman of the department of painting and 
decoration. 

All the articles shown were developed by 
Donald R. Dohner,. director of the art-engi- 
neering department Mf Westinghouse, and a 
former faculty member of Carnegie Institute, 
with the assistance of two of the recent grad- 
uates of the school. In a foreword to the 
catalogue, Mr. Dohner wrote: 

“Art is a vital part of our lives, not some- 
thing apart and unrelated.. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that art is something more 
than painting, something more than sculpture. 
Art cannot be defined in terms of the medium 
employed, as paint, clay, or metal, but rather 
in terms of the bggkground and viewpoint 
which guides the artist in fashioning the ma- 
terials with which he works. Art is man’s at- 
tempt to express himself in any medium, hon- 
estly, in an orderly and beautiful manner. 

“But much hinges on the word ‘beauty.’ 
Beauty is not to be confused with prettiness, 
which is a surface quality. Beauty extends, 
from within out. A building is not beautiful 
because of some elaborate ornament or paint 
applied to the exterior. Beauty in a building 
begins at the very structure—its appropriate- 
ness to function and materials, its proportion, 


its balance, its variety with unity. The same 
qualities apply to all ‘structural designs, 
whether a machine or an appliance. No super- 


ficial ‘dolling up’ is going to produce real 
beauty. Beauty is breathed into a structure’s 
very being, not added like the frosting on a 
cake. . 

“We are living in an age of science and 
invention and popularly known as the ‘ma- 
chine age.’ Conditions have been revolution- 
ized. We have discévered new materials and 
new ways of working them, and it is astound- 
ing to see how few have seen the potentialities. 
Mediaeval art, no matter how beautiful as 
Mediaeval art, can never meet our needs any 


Applied Design Is Exhibited at Carnegie 
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Decorative Treatment in Bathroom. Aluminum 
Inlay in Micarta Wall Panel. 


more than Mediaeval social, political or eco- 
nomic solutions can solve our ills of today. 
The principles remain the same, but the ap- 
plications differ to meet changed conditions. 

The industrial executive now is learn- 
ing that as you appeal to the eye you loosen 
the purse strings. Certainly a poor way to 
loosen the purse strings is to offend the eye. 

“Modern art is a sensible art—a utilitarian 
art, an engineering art. Much has been heard 
of the ‘modern manner,’ worse still, the ‘mod- 
ernistic.’ Much has been made of queer angles, 
zig-zag lines, childish color schemes, ‘galloping 
gazelles’-—all this is thought of as modern. This 
is modernistic; it is the mannerism of cheap 
faddists. 

“But the real and vital art, the art that 
is modern, is the art reflecting our contem- 
porary life. It is an art that grows out of 
and is related to our needs, our materials and 
methods of doing things. It is natural, un- 
affected and honest. It is limited by function, 
materials and manufacturing processes.” 





period of forty years. Old and young, they 
affirm the same principle, that the artist suc- 
ceeds when he seeks after beauty in his own 
way but with the afd of good workmanship.” 
Milles’ ‘“‘Healthy Exuberance”’ 

The chief quality in the sculpture of the 
Swedish Carl Milles, which is being featured 
at the Brooklyn Museum, is a healthy exub- 
erance, Henry McBride of the Sun discovered. 
“There is very little that is introspective or 
brooding in his work,” wrote the critic. “The 
thought of death and the future life has not 
occupied him to any appreciable extent. He 
seems to be quite pagan in that respect. His 
dolphins ride the waves with an ecstasy that 
seems borrowed from the waves themselves, 
and the naiads astride the dolphins have an 
easy seat that must seem marvelous to us 
moderns who have almost forgotten the ath- 
leticism that we gave up on relinquishing 
paganism.” 

“The aesthetic elements which comprise 
Milles’ work,” wrote Helen Appleton Read 
of the Eagle, “are mysticism, fantasy, humor, 
the Norseman’s nostalgia for the South and 
Stockholm’s cultural eclecticism. In common 


with all sculptors of northern Europe, Milles 
is a passionate worshiper of the classic tradi- 
tion, but not, however, to the extent of sub- 
merging his personality in the classic ideal as 
did, for example, Thorwaldsen. Alone of the 
northern sculptors of his generation he has 
been able to preserve his native fantasy and 
racial quality in a classic form without losing 
the native quality or producing a lifeless copy 
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of the antique. He has been described as 
a sculptor who turns his face to the sun, but 
keeps his feet firmly planted on his native 
soil.” 

The Sincerity of Walt Kuhn 

Simplicity and sincerity marked the exhibi- 
tion of landscape drawings by Walt Kuhn 
at the Marie Harriman Gallery, according to 
the Sun. “They are robust,” continued the 
critic, “for Kuhn is not much interested in 
delicacy of expression. Only the main features 
of the scene have been recorded and they 
have been put down with an emphasis on 
design. As decoration they are effective. All 
the drawings have an aristocratic air, due to 
the simplicity that has been so sternly insisted 
on.” 

The Post: “These black and whites are 
remarkable for their bold and brilliant grasp 
of significant aspects of the outdoor scene: 
an isolated pine tree, a mass of boulders, a 
quiet pool in the woods. There is no special 
concern shown in them for pattern or pic- 
torial effect. It is Mr. Kuhn’s apparent in- 
tent, however, to leave a salient vivid impres- 
sion, and this he does with sureness and econ- 
omy of means.” 


Critics Praise Shulkin 


Anatol Shulkin held his first one-man exhibi- | 


tion at the American Group Gallery. 
Post found his work resembling “successful 
answers to very difficult problems.” The 
Herald Tribune said his sound training makes 
him one of “the more promising young paint- 
ers of progressive inclination.” 

“Here is a painter of moderately progres- 
sive leanings,” said the Herald Tribune, “who 
has the knowledge and skill which one has 
a right to expect, but does not often find, in 
a first-exhibitor. He knows how to draw, and, 
as for composition, reveals again and again in 
single figures as well as a group portrait, that 
a balanced, harmonious relation of objects is 
really important from any true pictorial stand- 
point. His colors are restrained but clear and 
strong, while an expressivé freedom in hand- 
ling adds to the felicitous impression to be 
gained from his work.” 


Invention That Is “‘Inexhaustible”’ 

One of the reasons why Lauren Ford, who 
held an exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries, has 
a secure standing is because her paintings are 
imaginative without being above the people’s 
heads, according to Henry McBride of the Sun. 
“Her art is whimsical and amusing without 
the sting of satire,” wrote McBride, “and the 
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A Scion of West 


“Fountain Figure,” 
by Bernice West. 


Bernice West will hold an exhibition of her 
recent sculpture at the Midtown Gallery, New 
York, beginning May 4 anf continuing through 
May 14. Fifteen pieces of sculpture, all of 
them figure subjects in plaster, bronze and 
stone, will make up the show. 

Miss West, who is a lineal descendant of 


customers get so much detail they are always 
sure they get their money’s worth. 

“She is to be congratulated upon having a 
She puts an enormous amount 
of work into her pictures, but never to the 
point of fatigue, either for herself or her cli- 
ents. She doesn’t paint families but whole 
villages, and not a ‘view’ but a collection of 
them. As long as there is an inch of space 
left this artist will crowd in some more fig- 
ures, and they are not just padding, but es- 
sential to the whole. Her fund of invention 
is inexhaustible. There are others who paint 
the crowded scene, but no other who has 
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Benjamin’ West, began her art studies ag q | 


child and later became a pupil of Archipenko, 
For several years she was diverted from sculp- 
ture to the theatre, working and studying at 
the Theatre Guild School with Winifred Lenj- 
han. In 1927 she made her debut as a pro 
fessional artist, but it was not until 1931 that 
she held her first one-man show at the Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery. She is particularly 
interested, in sculpture for out-of-door settings, 
and won the prize offered by the City Gard- 
ens Club at an exhibition of “Garden Sculp- 
ture and Flower Paintings” at the Argent 
Galleries last March. This prize-winning work, 
“Fountain Figure,” is included in 
show. 


her new 





quite her combination of sly observation and 
genuine sympathy.” 


Truth Stranger Than Fiction 

Homer Boss, instructor at the Art Students’ 
League, who has spent the last ten summers 
on a ranch in New Mexico, exhibited land- 
scapes of the Southwest and _ portraits of 
Pueblo Indians at the Midtown Gallery. “The 
incredible color and forms of this picturesque 
region are the theme of Boss’s work,” said the 
Post, “which he has developed in almost pan- 
oramic designs, showing the sweep of the plains 
under the apparent closeness of the sky and 
the curious configuration of broken valleys, 
eroded hillsides and encircling mountains 
Truth is stranger than fiction, so this unbe- 
lievable land is more fantastic than any imag- 
inary world. ‘His Indian portraits have a 
majestic simplicity of character.” 

A Change in Guy Wiggins 

The palette of Guy Wiggins, who exhibited 
at the Morton Galleries, has darkened, and 
greater stress is laid on large, simple forms, 
according to the Times. 

“The landscapes, which cover topographi- 
cally a wide terrain, all reveal the sensibility 
of the artist and his ability to find the sym- 
bols to carry over his idea to the beholder 
in a wide variety of expression,” said the Post. 
“His sensitive handling is particularly revealed 
in the delicate modulations of his palette, 
which echo the mood of the subject and in- 
tensify it.” 

An Individual Style 

Walter Beck, whose paintings were shown 
at the Babcock Galleries, has an individual 
style of working with a curious technique and 
unusual point of view, according to the critics. 

“His imaginative resources unfold in a series 
of tree studies that are not only poetically 
inspired but are drawn with spirit and sensi- 
tiveness,” said the Herald Tribune. “One is 
immediately engaged by the smooth fluidity 
of his gray and black washes and by the 
quality of tone and richness of texture en- 
compassed by these means. The refined taste 
of the Oriental artistic mind is reflected in 
the creative processes of this artist.” 


Hoffman's “Arbitrary Perspective” 

Murray Hoffman, the young architect who 
turned painter, is holding his first one-man 
exhibition at the Seligmann Galleries. Al 
though it is a “show of dissonances” contaif- 
ing many “badges of experimentation” to Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times, the Herald 
Tribune believes that Hoffman can paint, even 
though “dislocation” makes his work “bizarre 
and_ implausible.” 

“Hoffman seems to oscillate between two 
rather antithetical moods,” continued the 
Herald Tribune. “In one—and it is the mood 
most favorable to the exercise of his talents— 
he paints a simple portrait, and is genuinely 
persuasive. It is because he is content 10 
draw with care and to convey an entirely 

[Continued back on page Z| 
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o | A Critic’s Acid 
that The print-maker, “under the sedate guise 
oi sf black and white,” is gaining a high place 
ne » the affection of conservative connoisseurs, 
ard. ording to C. Adolph Glassgold in the New 
culp- fork Sun. Modernism, Glassgold contends, is 
-gent ecepted in prints, even when modernism in 
vork, [paititings and sculpture is refused. 
new & “This condition’ is both good and bad,” 
ites Glassgold.' “For one thing it‘aids the 
——  ftorming forces of contemporary art by allow- 
and fg its sallying forces entrance through: the 
ide gates into the walled’ city of tradition. 
Nn the other hand, it fosters one of the most 
Jents’ Heprehensible fallacies of appreciation—the con- 
imers Mysion between mechanics and artistry, between 
land- Bhethod and content, between the ‘how’ and 
ts of Bhe ‘what’ of art. The connoisseur’s love of 
“The fechnical perfection accounts for the presence, 
esque otherwise splendid collections, of worthless 
id the Brints whose only virtue lies in their mechani- 
- Pan Bi excellence. We see such plates turned out 
Plains: & the hundreds every month—horses taking 
yand — . j ; 
alleys, 2 JUMPS, romping cats and dogs, wild fowl 
rtains $omg into setting suns, sailboats afloat on 
unbe- Wrery lake from Maine to California, . scenic 
imag- dbits of Europe and Asia etched from penny 
ave a estcards—and not one of them worth, artisti- 
ally, the acid in which they were bitten.” 
Technique is a matter of small consequence, 
hibited plassgold continues. “The artist may wipe, 
1 and gt scratch, chew or maul his plate, block 
‘osu stone—it matters not, so long as his print 
s more than technical fireworks to enthrall 
oo “Tt is better so. With all the young talent 
ee America clamoring for attention, under- 
chokiee anding and appreciation, it is unjust to them 
© Post. us to fritter away our interest in unessen- 
alll als. And if the question of technical equip- 
palette, t must be raised the young American 
od phic artist need have little fear of close 
mination. His work compares very favor- 
bly in this respect to the work of the past 
Pee nd to that done at present on the Continent. 
fividual a One may not only see how equal are 
ue merican artists to the technical standards 
* oatital by the model English print makers but 
4 oil ow vastly superior they are in conception and 
setically istry. Stereotype American plates are still 
pe too common but the greater proportion 
“One is ows an alertness, a freshness of vision and 
fluidity ign seen nowhere else except perhaps in 
by the nch book illustrations. 
ture en- ‘ 
od a Wider Admiration 
ected in Rodin Reel, fishing expert on the Chicago, 
ust, is convinced that Kerr Eby’s “Spring 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Kolski, Suicide, Speaks from the Void 





“Elevated.” Lithograph by Gan Kolski. 


Gan Kolski, artist, whose woodcuts and litho- 
graphs were shown in February in the gallery 
of the New School of Social Research, New 
York, and who previously had exhibited at the 
Denks Gallery, jumped off the north walk 
of the Georgé Washington Bridge over the 
Hudson, and his body was crushed on the rocks 
200 feet below. In his pockets were four iden- 
tical messages reading: 

“To All:—If you cannot hear the cry of the 


Rouillier’s Chicago, is a” fine piece of art. 

“Now that picture—that’s got the tang of 
the great open spaces in it,” remarked Rodin 
Reel. “Art like that is worth while.” 

“Eby is a great favorite with people who 
love the open air ‘just as is—or, as the 
and the Theodore Roosevelts 
[T. R. did much to “put across” Frederic 
Remington] imagine it is,” wrote C. J. Bulliet 
in the Post. “His hunter and dog tracking 
rabbits in a New England snow will thrill 
another writer in the sports department, hav- 
ing charge of the gun division of the rod and 
gun section. Kerr Eby is not of the rank- 
and-file of illustrators. He is something bet- 


ter than a hack picture-maker for the tourist | 


trade.” 














Cragsmoor, New York, Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, 3 acres, finest of situations, House, 


Studio, Barn. Husson, 257 Carlton Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 















starving millions, listen to the dead, brothers. 
Your economic system is dead. Please cremate 
me.” 

Kolski had begun 
distinction as 
“Provincetown,” was 


Prints of the Year” 


to achieve considerable 
artist. His lithograph, 
included in the “Fifty 
in 1930, and his “Court 


an 


Yard” was among the fifty of 1931. On the 
day before his suicide, announcements were 
sent out by Delphic Studios, New York, in- 


cluding his work in a group exhibition of 
American prints, to last until May 8. One of 
his last lithographs, “The Elevated,” is shown, 
| along with “Brooklyn Bridge,” “Lunch Wag- 
on,” “Steam Shovel” and three others. 

Kolski was 35 years old, and married. 
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Among the Print Makers 








Director of Etchers Guild Etches Roosevelt 





fe 


Charles Z. Offin. 


x a 


“Majorcan Type,” by 


Charles Z. Offin, etcher and lithographer, 
who is director of the Etchers Guild, New 
York, has just made an etching of the man 
who will be the next President of the United 





States unless Herbert Hoover or “Al” Smith 
can be spry enough to “stop Roosevelt.” He 
made his drawings in the governor’s office at 
Albany while the stateman worked, then re- 
turned to New York and etched the plate, 
which will soon be introduced to the art— 
and the political—world. 

The Etchers Guild, of which Mr. Offin is 
director and Adela Bernstein secretary, was 
started as a co-operative, non-profit organiza- 
tion in 1929, the year when old man D. Pres- 
sion took to his heart.both art and industry. 
So far there has been both “co-operation” and 
“non-profit.” The central idea of the Guild 
is the advantage it offers to associate members, 
who, on payment of an annual $5 fee, are en- 
titled to choose a print from a large assort- 
ment of subjects worth more than the fee, 
and to a discount of 20 percent on other 
prints produced by the members. 

These members, besides Mr. Offin, include 
such print makers as Louis Lozowick, Julius 
Block, Katherine Merrill, Margaret Lowen- 
grund, Joseph Margulies, Harry Shokler, Louis 
Ruyl, Lee Townsend and Herbert S. Kates. 
Many notable print collectors are associate 
members,—for instance, Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
Richard Whitney and George W. Davidson. 





Chiaroscuro Prints 

The New York Public Library has on ex- 
hibition in its print gallery a group of chiaros- 
curo prints extending through four centuries. 
Generally connected with the XVIth century, 
this process continued in‘ use during the fol- 
lowing two centuries, and in the XIXth found 
application on a minor and somewhat com- 
mercial scale. Today it has dropped from 
vogue, and this exhibition offers an unusual 
opportunity to see and study a form of 
graphic art seldom brought before the public. 
The exhibits were drawn from the library’s 
collection and from loans by W. G. Russell 
Allen, Felix M. Warburg, Prof. Paul J. Sachs 
and Philip Hofer. 

Frank Weitenkampf wrote in the library’s 
Bulletin. “The prints here shown illustrate 
the various directions in which the makers 
of chiaroscuro prints sought expression and 
effect. Here are to be seen prints produced 
entirely in tone, prints with a basis of line, 
usually all, both line and tone, cut on the 
block, but sometimes with the line drawing 
done in etching on copper, as by Parmigiano. 
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| in prints. 
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Sometimes the keyblock in line is fairly sum- 
mary in treatment, sometimes it is carried to 
pictorial completion, the shadows carried out 
in close cross-hatching. Sometimes the latter 
method is reversed, and the high lights are 
indicated in white cross-hatching. He who is 
interested in processes will find plenty to en- 
gage him, as will the one attracted by changing 
tastes in drawing and in art generally, in 
various countries and through several cen- 
turies. 

“All the various and many elements im- 
plied in the appreciation of prints may be 
enjoyed here. The exhibition forms a pretty 
illustration of the possibilities of amateurship 
A fine presentation of various 
reasons which animate print collectors. A 
renewed emphasis of the fact that understand- 
ing of time and place of origin, of purpose 
and manner of production, adds its share to 
the pleasure felt in a given pfint, to the ap- 
preciation of its significance. That chiaro- 
scuro prints are not in vogue as are other 
forms of reproductive art, does not change 
these facts in the least. It simply means that 
there is here a form of graphic art that holds 
for the print-lover delights which have not 
yet been generally recognized. That may be 
considered one good reason—among many— 
why the present exhibition was arranged.” 





Follower of Lenbach and Henri 


Henri De Mance is holding an exhibition 


| of 25 figure pieces and landscapes at the new 





G. M. Anderson Galleries, 238 East 60th St., 
New York, until May 20. A pupil of Von 
Lenbach, he studied later with Robert Henri. 
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‘“ ° ° 
Vastly Diverting” 
“Much Ado About Nothing” might deso 
the repercussions of an article by Charles 
Beard in the April number of the Connpoiss 
in which the author charged that a certain 
of Gothic armor in the Metropolitan M 
“one of New York’s richest treasures of aps 
quity, is a heterogencous fake.” The Lond 
Morning Post, commenting on Mr. Beard’s » 
ticle, said in part: “Hitherto this celebrate 
harness has been considered valuable beyo 
exact computation, but £30,000 (125.0% 
would probably have been the best price } 
it ever arrived in a salesroom. If, however, 
consists of ‘old pieces faked up’ . . ; th 
American prize becomes a mere embai 
ment.” It now appears that the news which 
excited London was no news at all. 

When showed the article, Herbert E. Winled 
director of the Metropolitan, said, accord 
to the New York Sun: “All of which is vag# 
diverting, but anything but news.” He the 
to quote the Sun, proceeded -to explain th 
the character of the suit of armor that is 
disturbing the experts had long been kno 
here. It was not bought separately, but 
in ‘the Duke De Dino collection, which # 
museum acquired in its entirety in 1904, chief 
because of other suits that it contained. Fu 
thermore, it was perfectly understood then th 
it had passed through the hands of Spitz 
who had very liberal ideas as to the extent 
which restorations could properly be carried . 
Futhermore, the label on the suit in the galle 
admits restorations. It reads: ‘Complete Gotl 
ic armor. Italian; about 1480. With resto 
tions.’ 

As to the valuation placed on the hare 
by Mr. Beard, Mr. Winlock said: “As a ma 
of fact, the entire De Dino collection, cor 
prising ten suits and 400 items of arms 
armor, cost the Metropolitan but slightly mo 
than that.” 











Sepeshy of Detroit 


The Newhouse Galleries, of New York, a 
holding until May 7 an exhibition of paintis 
by Zoltan Sepeshy, Hungarian modernist 
now lives and works in Detroit. A major 
of the 30 canvases were painted in 
the balance being depictions of Hung 
landscapes. Mr. Sepeshy, who came to fi 
United States after the revolution of 1921, 1 
rapidly gained a reputation in his adopt 
city, and at intervals has been active as 
teacher in the art school of the Detroit 
ciety of Arts and Crafts. His New Yo 
show is under the indirect sponsorship of 
number of prominent Detroit art figures, 4 
cluding Dr. W. R. Valentiner and Dr. Walt 
Heil. 

Mr. Sepeshy was born in a small town 
upper Hungary in 1898, and at the age of 
began his studies under academic instruct 
Since coming to America he has executed 
number of large murals, among them 1 
decorations for the General Motors Buildi 
Detroit. 


Americ 


Library's Annual Exhibition 

The annual exhibition of the new additi 
to the New York Public Library’s print 
partment is being held in Room 316, 
November. Since it is impossible to # 
more than a small part of the year’s additi 
in many cases a selection of a given 
work is being displayed. The display 
guidepost to what the Library has acd 
during the year. 
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Clipper Ships 


A group of eight clipper ships comprises the 
third volume in the Currier & Ives print series 
just published from the press of Wm. E. 
ard’s a Rudge (New York; $2.25). 
clebratg Captain Felix Riesenberg, author and dar- 
ing seaman, wrote the introduction, describing 
tre clipper ships and giving a short history 
of each of those included in this collection. 
WEVEI,E They were selected as typical of the great 
. era of clipper ships, illustrative of their ac- 
= tivities, of their range of trades, of their sail- 
which ing in fair weather and foul and of their con- 
; tact with steam as shown in Plate V in the 
Winlod wreck of the S. S. San Francisco. 
accord According to Captain Riesenberg’s definition, 
is vasithe clipper ship was a racing machine built 
He the for the ends of trade with a sharp forward 
lain thientrance through the water and a long clean 
‘hat is qtapering run. In the clipper, beauties cf line 
sn knowg were linked with speed. The word “clipper” 
but wis said to be distinctly American in origin 
which and refers to the ability to “clip along.” 
These lithographs have preserved an authen- 
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04, chief Se ; 
ae Fug tic as well as often an artistic record of this 
uk 4g branch of American maritime history, and a 


study of them gives a definite idea of the 


ft Seine beauty, grace and service of this craft. 


extent 
carried. BE ,, 5 ae 
the gale The Drawings of Watteau 
lete Golf The first comprehensive survey of its sort 
th restorg has been made by K. T. Parker in his recently 

published “The Drawings of Watteau” (Bats- 
he harnegford; London; about $10.50). 





\s a matt@ The author estimates the total of these draw- 
tion, comings at about 300 and says the rich- 
arms amest public collection is in the British 
ghtly mg Museum. In commenting on the fact 












that Watteau left so few studies for com- 
positions, he explains that the artist carried a 
: world of his own in his head and that “his 
it normal type of drawing may definitely be de- 
' York, a@fscribed as the sheet comprised either of a single 
of paintingstudy or of miscellaneous independent studies, 
jernist Wigjuxtaposed but not related.” ‘The author gives 
A majorifconsideration to the fact that Watteau was 
in Ameridituberculous, saying his genius was typical of 
Hungari@jthe disease, “characterized by a feverish pulse- 
me to tigbeat, a heightened sensibility, a tendency to 
f 1921, hsublimate reality into something higher and 
ris adoptmore remote.” 

active a8 The book contains 100 full plate reproduc- 
Detroit Sfitions. 

New Yo 
orship of 
figures, 
Dr. Walt 














“American” Architecture 


The contemporary concept of architecture 
precludes the evolution of an “American style,” 
the opinion of Raymond M. Hood, American 
rehitect, ina book dealing with his work, pub- 
shed by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
ompany. Mr. Hood contends that “a style is 
leveloped by copying and repetition, both de- 
aggprtuctive to creation and maximum usefulness, 
hich is essential to building.” The constant 
hange in technique and type is the best evi- 
‘bition Hence of the Vitality of architecture in this 
IDO. Jpountry, according to Mr. Hood, who says that 
ew addit change in architecture that is merely a re- 
y's print rival of an anterior style developed under en- 
m 316, wii y dissimilar living conditions, proves a 
ble to SiMpaucity of creative ability and understand- 
ur’s additiing of the true function of architecture.” 

given This volume is one of three monographs 
display “§fdited by Arthur Tappan North, each dealing 
has acd th the work of an outstanding American 
tchitect. Each volume is fully illustrated. 
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ped themselves better. 
blame in having encouraged manufacturers in a 
willing acceptance of products, good or bad, 
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Britain’s Art Market 


“A Grammar of the Arts,” by Sir Charles 


Holmes, just published by Bell (London; 10s. 
6d.), caused the London Sunday Times to say: 


“Those who know Sir Charles Holmes’ book 


‘The Science of Picture Making’ will still 
recall the thrill it gave in 
of the ideas which painters pursue, consciously 
or unconsciously. 
goes further afield and surveys all the arts from 
drawing and engraving to sculpture, architec- 
ture, and printing. 
poets, Sir Charles is intensely practical in noting 
how art.affects business. 


its exposition 


In his present volume he 


Like all true artists and 


We have spent mil- 
lions training teachers, yet—we are losing 
markets to nations which somehow have equip- 
The public may be to 


pressed upon it by a capable salesman. But 
the situation is fast changing.” 
The reviewer quotes from the book: “The 


taste of the rising generation for more attrac- 
tive wares than our manufacturers provide 
may well prove decisive in compelling industrial 
concerns to reconsider their attitude to de- 
signers and inventors, and help England to re- 
gain thereby her vanishing repute in other 
countries. The success of our independent 
craftsmen shows that it is not in point of 
talent that we fall short but in the way we 
use it.” 


Greggs’ View 

A republication of “An Outline of Careers,” 
edited by Edward L: Bernays (New York; 
Doubleday, Doran and Co.;), permits of 
making an estimate of art as a career from 
the point of view of the late Frederick James 
Gregg, for several years art critic of the New 
York Herald. In his chapter in this sym- 
posium he states: 

“A sharp distinction is to be drawn between 
the technical equipment of the artist and its 
use. A man might write a beautiful hand, 
have a thorough knowledge of grammar, have 
at his command a copious vocabulary—it 
would all profit him little if he has nothing 
to say. 

“We have had sculptors, etchers and litho- 
graphers, familiar with all the complicated 
processes of their crafts, yet with no ideas, 
no vision, no imagination. The result is stupid 
monuments that deface our cities and stupid 
prints that only spoil good paper.” 

In summation, Gregg asserted that an art- 
ist must have something to say, and his equip- 
ment must be such as to help him to say it 
in the best possible manner. 


i Wike Baiskax 


56 St. East or Park AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 













SINGLE 

$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 
TWIN BED 

$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 





John Crome 


R. H. Mottram, a native of Norwich and 


‘its historian, has written “John Crome of 


Norwich” (John- Lane; London, Eng. $2.50). 
He treats Crome (1768-1821) as a product of 
the soil and sets himself. the task of describ- 
ing the intimate person who was the artist. 
He says: “There was the ‘living being who 
bore’ the name, who seemed to himself not 
the great painter and founder of the Norwich 
school .we' know, but an intimate person of 
certain highly individual hopes, fears and ap- 
petites, and inhibitions.” 

The. author goes.on to suggest that Crome 
was one ‘of.the most English of painters’ be- 
cause he was, in a special sense of the word. 
provincial. Also that he ‘was. essentially in- 
articulate, with a permanent inability to ex- 
press his full meaning even in painting. 








A New York Hotel 
of Race Chacm one -ai6 





Located just a few 
steps from Fifth Ave. 
Exquisitely furnished 
eee for transient and 


permanent residence. 


The Madison restau~ 


rant has justly earned 
an international repu~ 
tation for its food 


and courteous service. 


At our readjusted 
tariff 


Economy Becomes 


Smart Socially 


RATES 


Single from et 
Double from ‘ $7 
oo oka 


Circulating ice water 






Suites from 


in every bathroom 


She 


ADISON 


15 EAST 58th STREET 
at Madison Ave., New York 
BERTRAM WEAL, Managing Director 
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The 
f\Hotel 


mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 
fers much to those 
who give thought to 
environment as well as 
accessibility and con- 
venience. Smartshops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 
and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 
reached. 


Readjusted Tariff 
Now in Effect 


Single rooms, bath, $6 up 
Double rooms, bath, $8 up 


NEW YORK 


ee PARK AVENUE 


AT 5ist STREET 








IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


Hotel 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 
























In the World of Rare Books 





XVth Century Illustrations at Fogg Museum 


“The Supper in the House of Farisco.” 





Illustration from 


“Il Monte Sancto Di Dio,” Florence, 1477. 


The Fogg Art “Museum has just held an ex- 
hibition of XVth century book illustrations. 
One of the most important of the exhibits 
was the copper plate engraving, “The Supper 
in the House of Fariseo, Venice, Chiesa della 
Pieta,” an illustration from “Il Monte Sancto 
Di Dio,” printed in Florence in 1477. Essen- 
tially Italian in elegance and draughtsman- 
ship, this illustration contrasts sharply with 
the rude vigor of the wood cuts used by Ger- 


Beatty Incunabula to Be Sold 

The famous A. Chester Beatty collection of 
European manuscripts and incunabula, con- 
sidered one of the finest of its kind in the 
world, is to be sold at auction. Mr. Beatty 
plans to disperse his treasures in four annual 
releases, each to be representative of the col- 
lection as a whole. The first section will be 
offered at Sotheby’s in London about June 7. 

Some of the most important items are: 
Bede’s Commentary on St. Luke in German; 
the Mostyn Gospels of the XIIth century; 
a leaf from the Historia Ecclesiastica by Bede, 
VIiIth century; an English Psalter illuminated 
by W. de Brailles, XIIIth century; a German 
Psalter of the Thuringo-Saxon school with 
miniatures; two Bibles of the XIIth century; 
two examples of St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, XIVth century; and the Ruskin Hore. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


man and Flemish printers at the same tim 


“Tl Monte Sancto Di Dio” is one of two notable 
examples of XVth century books that wert 
illustrated with copper plate engravings, printed 
in Florence by Nicolaus Laurenz between 1477 
The copper plate, however, wai 
not a success for book illustrating, and thes 


and 1481. 
two editions remain as beautiful but very fa 
types. 

Examples of both are in the Harvard co 
lections. 


The Furness Memorial 

The Horace Howard Furness Memorial, wi 
its priceless collection of Shakespearean af 
Elizabethan dramatic literature, has been open 
in Philadelphia. Bequeathed in memory ¢ 
his father by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Jf 
the collection contains about 12,000 volume 
8,000 of which are Shakespeareana. 

Included in the library are copies of each of t 
first four folio editions of Shakespeare, the 1 
of which is dated 1623. There are many othe 
quartos and folios of plays and other wots 
contemporary with Shakespeare. The Fume 
Library also contains many French and Germ 
editions of Shakespeare’s work. 


Islamic Bookbindings on View 

A collection of rare bookbindings of Islam 
origin is on exhibition at the Art Institute 
Chicago, until May 20. A catalogue rep 
duces 26 of the most beautiful specimens. 
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Berkeley, Cal. 

CASA DE MANANA—May 1-15: Oils, water 
colors, drawings, wood carvings, Ted Linforth, 
Beck Young. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 

GUNA BEACH HOTEL—May: Joseph Kleitsch 
Memorial Exhibition. FERN BURFORD GAL- 
LERIES—May: California Artists General Ex- 


hibit. 

La Jolla, Cal. 
JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—May: Paintings 
and pastels, Ernst H. Pohl. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

§ ANGELES MUSEUM—May: Painters and 
sculptors exhibition; 1932 International Book 
Plates; 1932 National Miniature Painters; Mrs. 
Maitland, Print Collection; paintings, Boris 
Deutsch. BILTMORE SALON—To May 7: 
Landscapes, marines and. California mission 
paintings, George K. Brandriff. May 9-28: 
Water colors of Tahiti, W. Allister Macdonald. 
CHOUINARD GALLERY—May: Paintings, Paul 
Sample. DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES 
i—May 2-31: Paintings, water colors and prints, 
Millard Sheets. EBELL SALON OF ART— 
ay: Illustrations and oils, Willy Pogany; etch- 
ings, Arthur Millier. NEW STENDAHL GAL- 
ERIES—To May 16: Sculpture, Boris Lovet- 
Lorski; water colors, James Bodrero. STEN- 
DAHL AMBASSADOR GALLERIES—To May 7: 
Paintings, Paul Sample and Phil Dike. 


Mills College, Cal. 
ILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY—May: Water 
slors, Joseph Sinel. To May 8: International 
Print Makers Exhibition; student work from 
San Diego State Teachers College. 


Palos Verdes Estates, Cal. 
MUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION—To May 15: 
atings by Southern California artists. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
SADENA ART INSTITUTE—May: Pasadena 
Society of artists. GRACE NICHOLSON GAL- 
ERIES—May: Paintings, Shibata Zeshin; 
netal insects by Kozan; modern prints, Hir- 
shigi Yoshida; water colors, Hsi Kung; Jap- 
nese Mandaras. 
San Diego, Cal. 
NTEMPORARY ARTISTS—May: Paintings and 
ulpture, group of So. California artists. FINE 
RTS GALLERY—May: Pottery from Art Cen- 
, (N, Y.); International Photographic Salon. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
FORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
ONOR—To May 14: Miniatures, Yoreska. To 
29: 54th Annual exhibition of San Fran- 
isco Art Association. M. H. DEYOUNG ME- 
ORIAL MUSEUM—To May 8: Currier & Ives 
‘ints. May: American pottery; photographs, 
Villard Van Dyke; lithographs, T’eng Kwei. 
OURVOISIER GALLERIES—May: Paintings, 
wings and etchings. S. € G. GUMP—To 
ay 14: French moderns. ART CENTER— 
2-14: Oils, Ben Cunningham. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ULENER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 
‘Paintings, Dean Cornwell; Currier & Ives prints. 
Denver, Colo. 
WVER ART MUSEUM—May: Preston Harri- 
collection of French water colors (L. A. 
useum); American Print Makers Exhibition. 
Hartford, Conn. 
DAWORTH ATHENEUM—May: Exhibit of 
hitectural models. 
Storrs, Conn. 
AN’S CLUB—May 1-15: Paintings from Sum- 
er exhibition of National Arts Club (A. F. A.). 
Washington, D. C. 
RARY OF CONGRESS—May: Washingtoniana; 
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° ] thographs, Joseph Pennell; recent German, 
1a merican and French etchings. UNITED 
orial, with ATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian 
tution)—To May 22: Etchings, Elizabeth 
arean an@feefer. CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART—To 
ai 23: Paintings, Edward Bruce. PHILLIPS 
een opel EMORIAL GALLERY—May: Retrospective 
nemory OmoUp exhibition. SEARS ROEBUCK ¢€ CO. 
if RT GALLERIES—May: Loan exhibition of 
urness, mbrandt etchings; water colors, Wolcott 
) volumeqg@staman; cartoons, Ket Zaal; paintings, Ar- 
th Lee Gaul, Margarita Hausman; loan ex- 

bit of Chinese and Tibetan art. 

each of th Wilmington, Del. 
e, the fi ~ abel oe aan Aeros May 17: Per- 
he ent collection of Howard Pyle paintings and 

nany © n and ink drawings. 

ther worm Honolulu, Hawaii 
he Furne@POLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS—May 3-15: 
nd Germa work of Honolulu schools. May: Interna- 





Mal contemporary prints. 
Chicago, IIl. 

INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—To May 15: Ast 
ternational Exhibition of etchings and en- 
faving. ARTS CLUB—To May 7: Annual ex- 
bit by professional members. ARTHUR ACK- 
many € SON—May: Color prints, from 
oo to XXth centuries. CARSON PIRIE 

€ CO.—May: Paintings by well known 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


American artists; mezzotints and Old English 


aquatints. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIA- 
TION—May: All Members Show. CHESTER 
H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—May: Paintings, 


modern masters. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB 
—May 2-31: 3rd Annual exhibition of etch- 
ings; 38th annual exhibition of oils and sculp- 
ture. STUDIO GALLERY INCREASE ROBIN- 
SON—May: Water colors, Edgar Britton, Rich- 
ard M. Crisler, Elise Donaldson; drawings, Ray- 
mond Jonson. 
Springfield, IIl. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Mod- 

ern American painters. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—May: Paint- 
ings, James Chapin; water colors, Pierre Bris- 
saud; “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—To May 15: Self 
Portraits of Iowa artists. 

Davenport, Ia. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—May 5-June 1: 
Paintings from Winter Exhibition of National 
Academy of Design, 1931 (A. F. A.). 

Lawrence, Kans. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—May: 

paintings, Karl Mattern. 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—May: Water 
colors, Alice R. Huger Smith; portraits, Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne. 

New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSE OF ART—May 8- 
31: 9th “A” Cireuit Exhibition (Southern 
States Art League). ARTS &€ CRAFTS CLUB 
—May 7-20: Blanche S. Benjamin prize com- 


petition. 
Portland, * Me. 
L. D. M. SWEAT MEMORIAL. ART MUSEUM— 
To May 15: Annual Photographic Salon. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Water color 


MUSEUM OF ART—May 1-15: Paintings, Anne 
Chandlee. 
Andover, Mass. 
ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—To 


May 21: Industries in painting (A. F. A.); ex- 
hibition of decorative arts. 
Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts; Daumier lithographs; prints 
by Goya; paintings, Shohaku. CASSON GAL- 
LERIES—May 9-21: Paintings, Harry Hoffman. 
DOLL & RICHARDS—May 2-14: Garden sculp- 
ture, Mary Ogden Abbott. GOODMAN-WALKER 
GALLERIES—To May 14: Miscellaneous works 
of art. GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP—May 2- 
28: Water colors and drawings, McBey, Cam- 
eron, Bone, Rushbury and Flint; drypoints, 
Will Dyson. GRACE HORNES GALLERY— 
May: Miscellaneows paintings and watercolors. 
STUDIO WORKSHOP—To May 7: Students of 
the workshop exhibit. 


Cambridge, . Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—To May 31: Prints and 
drawings of XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries; 
prints by Degas and other French draughtsmen 
of XIXth century. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—May: ‘A Horse Show in 
Prints.” 

Northampton, Mass. 

SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—May 9- 
chee Exhibition (J. B. Neumann, 


Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To May 21: Work of 
Artists in Wellesley and vicinity. PANCOAST 
GALLERY—May: Prints, Rosen, Littlefield and 
Bates, group show. 

Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—To May 15th: 4th International 
Print Exhibition. 

Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May 8-31: Michigan Ex- 
hibit of Pictorial Photography. COLONY CLUB 
GALLERY—To May 8: Old and contemporary 
Chinese painting. GORDON GALLERIES— 
May 2-14: Water colors, Helen Elizabeth Keep. 

Flint, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May 1-20: Work by Negro 


artists. 3 ; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—May: Work 
of artists and amateurs of Grand Rapids and 
vicinity; prints, H. Luthmann; sculpture. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: 

Work of the Gallery Evening Class. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Paintings, _ Eric 


Mose; contemporary prints; Japanese brocade 
priest robes; Chinese jades and Persian pot- 
tery. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE—May 1-26: Kansas City So- 
ciety of Artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY MUSEUM—May 1-14: “American Life in 
Retrospect,’ Currier & Ives prints A. F. A.). 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—To May 14: Sculp- 
ture, Sheila Burlingame; drawings and cartoons. 
Daniel Fitzpatrick. ST. LOUIS ARTISTS 
GUILD—To May 25: 19th Annual Exhibition 
of St. Louis artists. 


Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ARTS—May: Interna- 
tional Exhibition (Marie Sterner Gallery); por- 
traits, Orlando Rouland. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM—May: Modern American 
paintings and sculpture; Jaehne Loan collec- 
tion of Japanese art; Jaehne Loan Collection 


of Chinese art. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

STATE MUSEUM—May 1-30: Water colors, Josef 
Bakos; paintings, M. Jenette Willis, Brooks 
Willis; tapestries, Mrs. J. E. Cowan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—To May 15: 
Carl Milles; Scandinavian-American 
GRANT STUDIOS—May: 
modern paintings. 


Sculpture. 
exhibition. 
Decorative arts and 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To May 29: 26th 
Annual Exhibition of American painting. CARL 


BREDEMEIER GALLERY—May 
ings, Arthur Kowalski. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—May: Travelling Water 
Color Exhibit (Cleveland Artists.). 
New York, N. Y. 


9-21: Paint- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—(Fifth 
Ave. & 82nd St.)—May: Exhibition of Cos- 
tumes, 1750-1850; etching in the Netherlands, 


-XVIth and XVIIth centuries portraits of George 
Washington; recent accessions in Egyptian de- 
partment. ACKERMANN € SON (50 East 
57th St.)—May 1-31: English XVIIIth century 
portraits. AMERICAN ART GALLERIES (30 
East 57th St.)\—To May 14: Salons of Amer- 
ica. AN AMERICAN GROUP. (Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel) —May 2-28: Exhibition by members. 
AN AMERICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)— 
To May 9: New photographs, Paul Strand; dec- 
orative paintings on glass, Rebecea Strand. 
AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY (113 West 
13th St.)——Permanent: Paintings in water color, 
oil and pastel on velvet and glass. <A. W. A. 
CLUBHOUSE (353 West 57th St.)\—To May 
30: Decorations in all mediums. ARDEN GAL- 
LERY (460 Park Ave.)—To May 30: Paint- 
ings of gardens and flowers, George Stonehill. 
ARGENT GALLERIES (42 West 57th St.)— 
May 1-31: Annual Spring show by members of 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. May 1-15: Children’s Portraits, 
Mary Young. ART CENTER (65 East 56th 
St.)—To May 14: 11th Annual exhibition of 
advertising art. AVERELL HOUSE (142 East 
53rd St.) —May: Garden sculpture. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—May: Paint- 
ings, water colors and etchings by American 
artists. To May 7: Water colors of Mexico, 
John K. Woodruff. BALZAC GALLERIES (102 
East 57th St.)—May 3-28: Paintings, Elliot 
Orr and Yun Gee. JOHN BECKER GALLERY 
(520 Madison Ave.)—To May 10: Water col- 
ors and gouaches, Carlos Merida. BELMONT 
GALLERIES (574 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: 
Old Masters. BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GAL- 
LERIES (106 East 57th St.)—May: Decorative 
appointments. HOTEL BREVOORT (Fifth Ave. 
& Sth St.)—May: “History of Washington 
Square” in pictures). BRUMMER GALLERY 
(55 East 57th St.)—May: Old Masters. D. B. 
BUTLER CO. (116 East 57th St.)—May: Mez- 
zotints. FRANS BUFFA & SON (58 West 57th 
St.) —May: Paintings, Wm. H. Singer, Jr., Jacob 
Dooeywaard and Walter Griffin. CAZ-DELBO 
GALLERIES (561 Madison Ave.)—May 1-15: 
French caricatures from Daumier to present. 
CHESHIRE GALLERY (Chrysler Bldg.)—To 
May 15: Bronzes, June Harrah; pastel por- 
traits, Edmond Pizzella. CRONYN € LOWN- 
DES GALLERY (681 Fifth Ave.)—To May 14: 
Paintings, Mrs, Stephen S. Wise: Nudes by 
modern masters. RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Mada- 
ison Ave.)—May: Early Chinese porcelains. 
CALO ART GALLERIES (128 West 49th St.)— 
May: Paintings by American and foreign art- 
ists. DELPHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)— 
To May 8: Exhibition of American prints; min- 
iature modernesques, Harry Knox Smith. DE- 
MOTTE GALLERIES (25 East 78th St.)— 
Permanent: Romanesque Gothic classical works 
of art and modern paintings. DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—To May 15: 
Paintings of New England, Marsden Hartley. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)— 
To May 9: Recent paintings, Arnold’ Wiltz. 
DURAND-RUEL (12 East 57th St.)——-May: Se- 
lected French paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES 
(36 East 57th St.)—May 1-31: Paintings, Old 
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57th St.)—To May 15: Paintings, 










St.)\—May 2-14: Fifth New Group. 









East 57th St.)—May: Old Masters. 
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Masters; garden furniture and accessories. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.)— 
May 1-15: Paintings, A. Stallknecht; 
colors and drawings, A. E. Cedarquist; garden 
sculpture. FIFTEEN GALLERY (37 West 57th 17: Sculpture, Bernice West; water colors, 
St.)—-May: Paintings- by members. GALLERY 
144 WEST 13th STREET—To May 13: Paint- 
ings. Esman; group exhibition, oils and water 
colors. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM (145 West 


water 


Brackman, Wayman Adams, Bruce Crane, Wal- 
ter Palmer. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 West 55th 
GRAND 
CENTRAL GALLERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.) 
—May 3-7: Rome Prize competition designs 
of painting and sculpture. May 3-14: Recent 
paintings of the sea, Coulton Waugh. HARLOW 


INTER- 
NATIONAL GALLERIES (9 East 57th St.)— 
May: Group show of Five. EDOUARD JONAS 
GALLERIES (9 East 56th St.)—Permanent: 
French XVIIIth century furniture, paintings and landscapes. NEW YORK WATER COLOR 


(14 East 57th St.)—May 2-14: Portrait draw- 
ings, Albert Sterner. HRAUSHAAR GALLERY 


Watson. J. LEGER & SON (695 Fifth Ave.)— 
May: English portraits and landscapes, XIXth cent print additions. REINHARDT GALLER- 
century. LEGGETT STUDIO GALLERY (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel)—-May: Water colors, Henry ; 
E. Simmons and Henry Leggett: original draw- ROERICH MUSEUM (310 Riverside Drive)— 
ings, Nijinsky. L’ELAN GALLERY (50 East 
52nd St.)—May: Decorative paintings. 
LEVY GALLERY (1 East 57th St.)—To May 
7: Portraits, Leopold Seyffert. JULIEN LEVY 
GALLERIES (602 Madison Ave.) —May 2-June 


JOHN 


by 
younger group.”” PIERRE MATISSE (51 East 


i i al ll. ch ti 


MMM 


I | THE THREE REASONS! 


MCDONALD € CO. (667 Fifth Ave.)—May: May 5-Oct. 1: Members’ exhibition of small 
Water colors of English gardens, Beatrice Par- paintings. NEW ART CIRCLE (9 East 57th 
sons. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS (32 St.)—May 2-14: Paintings, Gerrit Hondius. 


works of art. FREDERICK KEPPEL € CO. CLUB (215 West 57th St.)—To May 9: 43rd 
(16 East 57th St.)—-May: Water colors and Annual Exhibition, PAINTERS &4 SCULPTORS 
drawings. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES (12 GALLERY (22 East 11th St.)—May: Paint- 
East 54th St.)—-May: Old Masters. KLEE- ings and lithographs, I. Iver Rose. PEN AND 
MANN-THORMAN GALLERIES (575 Madison BRUSH CLUB (16 East 10th St.)—-To May 23: 
Ave.)—May: Etchings. M. KNOEDLER € CO. Paintings by members. THE POTTERS’ SHOP 


OCATION—At the heart 

of the West Side with ex- 
press subway, Fifth Avenue 
Buses & Surface Cars at the 
door. 


CONOMY — One, two, 
three and four room suites 
at amazingly low prices. 


OMFORT—Large rooms, 

over-size closets, outside 
baths, attractive furnishings and 
liberal service. 


SAVE WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


hermanchuareltlel 


70 ™ ST. BROADWAY Tt ST. 
PHONE-ENDICOTT 99-8400 -NEW YORK CITY 


UAE Linton ASEAN OAMARU TAAGDEH UENCE EGU EOAOLOU EU UAANRUUULENECEROUUOUUUAHOUGEU AON AOG UMAR ANRRGUUUEUU A UU OUO 





57th St.)—May: Selected French modern paint- 
ers and sculptors. METROPOLITAN GALLER- 
JES (730 Fifth Ave.)—May: Old Masters. MID- 
TOWN GALLERIES (559 Fifth Ave.)—May 3- 


Robert Stewart. MILCH GALLERIES 
West 57th St.)——-May: Contemporary American 
painters and sculptors. MORTON GALLERIES 
(127 East 57th St.)—-To May 7: Water colors, 
Robert Louis Eilshemius; recent oils, Cordray Sim- 
mons. MUHLENBERG BRANCH LIBRARY (203 
West 23rd St.)—To May 19: Paintings, Diana 
Gelerman,. (Painters & Sculptors Guild). 
SEUM OF MODERN ART (11 West 53rd St.)— 
May 3-Aug. 1: Mural paintings by American art- 
ists: photo-murals by American photographers. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Park)— 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (578 Madison Ave.) 
—To May 10: Paintings and graphics, Zoltan 
Sepeshy. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 
(4. East 56th St.)—May: English portraits and 


(20 East 69th St.)—To May 15: 15th Annual 
exhibition of Greenwich House pottery. PUBLIC 
(680 Fifth Ave.)\—To May 14: Paintings, Nan LIBRARY (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—May: 
Chiaroscuro prints through four centuries; re- 


JES (730 Fifth Ave.)—May: Old Masters and 
contemporary French and American paintings. 


May 1-17: Contemporary German art. 
QUES SELIGMANN é€ CO. (3 East 5ist St.)— 
Permanent: Paintings, sculpture and tapestries. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES (142 Fulton St.)— 
May: Paintings by- American and foreign art- 
11: Photographs of New York by New York ists. SCHWARTZ GALLERIES (507 Madison 
photographers. MACBETH GALLERY (15 East Ave.)—To May 14: Drawings, etchings and 
the drypoints, Edmund Blampied. EF. & A. SILBER- 
MAN (133 East 57th St.)—-May: Old Masters 










and objets d'art. S. P. R. GALLERIES A _ 
East 49th St.)—To May 21: Decorative 
ings, La Vicomtesse de Vaulchier. -_ 
STERNER GALLERY (9 East 57th r 
May: Paintings by 10 Americans. : 
GALLERY (773 Madison Ave.) —To = 
Paintings and water colors by present-day As 
ican artists. VALENTINE GALLERY (6 
57th St.)—May: Selected paintings, r 
DIEMEN GALLERIES (21 East 57th g a 
vot Hard v 
Art. WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMER the. mc 
ART (10 West 8th St.)—May: Collect 
American paintings. WILDENSTEIN GALpgpay-ocott 


Permanent: Old Masters. £. WEYHE ¢ 
Lexington Ave.)—May 2-14: Mexican @ 

JES (647 Fifth Ave.)—May: Old and the L 
paintings; works of art. HOWARD Y¥Y9 


























GALLERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—May: xyuountain 
century English portraits. st has s 
Staten Island. N. Y. inter W: 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES—To srely t 


Paintings, Wm. H. Lawrence. 


Akron, O. jgolent a 

















AKRON ART INSTITUTE—May 1-28: Painggeol™'S wi 

Akron artists. Baye : ronsider a 

Cincinnati, O. “The ti 

ART MUSEUM—To May 29: 39th AnnuaBointers i 
hibition of Americar art. May 7-June 5; : 

International Exhibition of Lithography gg 15—¥ 


Wood Engraving sponsored by Art Instity 


Chicago. 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To June 5: 14th Exhil 
of work by Cleveland Artists and 
Delaware, O. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—May 
6: Contemporary American Oil Paintings 


hey Wor 
rd wor 
fant to 
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F. A.). rithout 
Toledo, O. and natu: 
MUSEUM OF ART—May 1-29: Internati great { 
water color exhibit. (Chicago Art Instit “That 
N n, Okla 
rye pis : e atter 





UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—May 1-15: hi 
tery, John Frank. plop his 


Portland, Ore. rawing | 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—May: 23049? ision 
nual exhibit of students of the Art ocifing intern 


School. : 
Philadelphia, Pa. full. OUT 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART (Fairmop ON€ © 
—May: Museum’s collection of paintings. (@has attra 
St. Branch)—May 4-26: Contemporary sers-0 
ican industrial art (A. F. A.). PRINT cpa%e 
—May: 6th Annual Exhibition of Amesluttered 
Block Prints. PLASTIC CLUB—To Ma}ouih t; 
35th Annual exhibition of oils and sculpg~ 

HOLLAND FINE ART GALLERY—May: Papicture | 

ings by modern Dutch artists. PHILADELA demic 

SKETCH CLUB—May 2-14: 68th Annual 

hibition of oil sketches, Philadelphia argand far 1 

WARWICK GALLERIES—May 9-21: Pail “Right 


Horace Paul. 3 ar of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PaO 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To May 11: 5thptudents 

























nual exhibition of Arts and Crafts under#fore they 
pices of “Scholastic Magazine”. To engin 

English sporting paintings; exhibition of g 

ern American painting. m anato 

Scranton, Pa. who insi: 

EVERHART MUSEUM—May 1-26: Contemp&iopies a) 


oil paintings—Chicago Painters (A. F. 
Providence, R. I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Contemporary Italian paintings. 
Austin, Tex. 
ELIZABET NEY MUSEUM—May 1-15: D 
and water colors, E. M. Schiwitz. 
El Paso, Tex. 
WOMAN’S CLUB—May 10-June 1: Mexical 
(A. FF. A). 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To May 19: Selected 
ings by Texas artists. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
ART GROVE GALLERY—May: Paintings, 


D. Pohl. 
Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY ART GALLERY—To May 14: 
Hungarian Exhibition (College Art 
HARRY HARTMAN’S GALLERY—MW 
New prints, Andre Smith, Thomas N 
Meissner and J. J. Lankes. 
Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—May 4-26: ¥ 
lithographs (A. F. A.). 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH MUSEUM—May: Oils, Anthony 


A Conference of Museum 


The American Association of Museut 


casts that its annual meeting in 
May 12, 13 and 14 will be one of @ 












Addr. 


Sui 





comprehensive in its history. The co , 
will be divided into seven sections T 
speakers who will address 22 special 


At the general sessions 20 will speak. 
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‘Hard Work Needed 


can Gra Hard work and hard study are necessary 
AMER the modern art student, according to Cyril 
NY Gipumay-Scott, director of the Santa Fe Art School 
and moiiaed the Denver Museum, writing in the Rocky 
pe! re ntain News. Mr. Kay-Scott, who in the 
t has said sharp things about the academic 
inter who slavishly copies nature, now takes 
erely to task the modernists who are “too 
idolent and self satisfied to learn their jobs.” 
pints which art students might do well to 
nsider are brought out: 
“The trouble with our art students and our 










—To 







8: Pai 


Je inters is that they won’t learn what paint- 
ography ie is—what it can-do and what it can’t. 
, Instituffhey-won’t pay the price. Hard study and 

rd work are not the fashion today. . They 
h Expiygant to arrive by short-cut methods. This 


d the great reason why we see put forward 

» many trifles stolen from Parisian modern- 
— s It’s a cheap way of getting attention 

ithout much effort. Mere cleverness 

bnd natural aptitude never in this world made 
Internatia great painter. 
rt Insti “That Renoir, who in 1867 had attracted 
e attention of the world, should in 1884 
stop his work for four whole years to study 
drawing and then, with this advance in the 
tay: 2ardgprecision of draughtsmanship,’ go on to last- 
rt Associing international fame is a lesson which should 
fill our half-baked young painters with shame. 
“One of the great reasons contemporary art 


iy 1-15; 














tings s attracted justified abuse is that a lot of 
PRIN? ‘pangers-on who don’t know straight up have 
of Amegluttered its exhibitions with childish and ama- 
~~ feurish trash. A passable Post-Impressionate 


picture requires more knowledge than any 
y cademic canvas ever painted. It’s a bigger 
Iphia arand far more subtle problem. 

‘21; Pai’ “Right here comes in the question of the 
fate of American art for the future. Our 
11: snptudents and young painters want to run be- 
ts under#fore they can walk. They are like a be- 
a inning medical student who isn’t interested 
m anatomy, chemistry and physiology but 
who insists on being allowed to do bronchos- 
Contemp§topies and prostatectomies his first day in 


—May: 
I La 













(A. &, school. An untrained surgeon kills people. 
E SIGN: 
45:1 ® PENNSYLVANIA 
“ STATE COLLEGE 
Mesto SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 12 
Undergrad i 
Selected at at nee ie eae, 
fen Seociel An belie, Aad 
aintings, "ee Siac 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
, STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Art 


PAINTING 


SUMMER «carne 
ART CLASS 
Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 
duly 10—Aug. 25 


Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. ‘a Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS 


| Summer Painting Class 


Figure - Landscape - Composition 







ad Evening Croquis 
secial THURN SCHOOL of ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER 
Send for Circular D 


speak. MASS, 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


An untrained painter doesn’t, but he can 
make sensitive ones pretty sick. 

“You often hear of great painters who 
never went to art school. While lecturing in 
New York several years ago I became rather 
sarcastic about ‘artists’ who have never studied. 
One of my critics named a prominent man 
as a glorious example. I went to see him. 
He said: 

“Don’t talk to me about study. I’ve done 
nothing else for 30 years. What I regret is 
that I spent 15 years figuring out alone things 
that any good teacher could have pounded 
into my head in two years. I was a pig- 
headed young fool, that’s all. I advise every 
beginner to get the best instruction he can 
and plenty of it.’ 

“In the first place, learn the mechanics of 
your job. Don’t worry about producing pic- 
tures. Do exercises. Until you can make 
your eye and hand perfect servants of your 
soul you are an amateur. Until you can 
draw the figure as it is you have no right 
to try to change it as it should be. There 
are no accidents in art. Every step must 
not only be felt but willed. 

“Then get a broad background. Don’t start 
with your contemporaries. Go clear back to 
a first-hand acquaintance with the earliest 
art. Study the great men of Gothic and 
Renaissance painting. Take up a careful ex- 
amination of the best work of the last one 
hundred years. Above all, don’t begin with 
‘modernism.’ After you jhave worked for years 
and found your own “individual style and 
idiom, it is then interesting and valuable to 
check up your work by comparing it with 
that of others. 

“Don’t worry about originality or novelty. 
Learn the great universal language of art and 
then be yourself. No one who set out to 
paint a ‘modern’ picture ever painted a good 
modern picture. Paint what is within you, 
not what is within someone else. 

“Keep always in mind that the next 
renaissance of art will be led by those who 
learn profounder principles of organization than 
mark the contemporary work of Paris, Ger- 
many, Mexico or America.” 


SCHOOL OF, FINE ARTS 
HANS HOFMANN 


GEORGEN ST 40 MUNICH 


SUMMER SCHOOL at ST. TROPEZ 


FRENCH RIVIERA 


dune ist to Ocegober Ist, 1932 
Conducted by Edmund Daniel Kinzinger 


Administration Address 
Poste Restante St Tropez Var. France 


Winter Semester Begins in Munich October Ist, 
1932, Under the Direction of Mr. Hofmann 


New York State College of Ceramics 


Alfred, New York 
Course in Applied Art leads to Degree of Sc. B. 
in Applied Art. 


Professional Training for Potters and Teachers 
of Drawing Design and Crafts. 
Course in ——_— leads to — of Se. B. 
Ceramic Engineering. 














JULY - AUGUST - 1932 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 






























SUMMER 
COURSES IN 


ART 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Six weeks only — June 24 to Aug. 5 


Intensive courses in Fine and Applied Arts 
for public school teachers and su 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and 
for those working in industries invelving 
the application of art. Thorough work in 
pictorial and decorative design, methods in 
art education, history of art, basic and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting, pot- 
tery, jewelry and metalwork. Also travel- 
study course in Europe, June 28 to Aug. 
29. For catalog address 


Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 















MAINE SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 


July 4 to Sept. | 16 
The A. K. 


VISION TRAINING aes AIDS IN 
Portraiture, Landscape, Oil and Water Color 
Painting indoors and out, Drawing in any 
medium, Etching taught by Brnest Thorne 
Thompson, Special terms for artists who 
hire studios outside the school. 
THE HOME COURSE THAT ENROLLED 
1600 in Columbia University is now given 
by its author for reduced fees for a short 
time. For information address 


ANSON K. CROSS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


June 13th to Sept. 3rd 


Classes: Landscape, Figure, Por- 
trait Painting; Contemporary Deco- 
ration and Design, Wood Carving 
and Frame Making. 


Write for Booklet 





THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Classes 


dune 15th Landscape, Still Life, Marine Paint- 

ing, Creative Design, Color, Com- 
Sept. 15th position, —— Etehing, 
ra: 


for circular address 
THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
85 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 
after June 1st (address) Box 13, Rockport, Mass. 













THE ART OF SEEING 


WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 

CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 

Drawing—June 27 to July 9—Boston Mass. 

Painting—July 12 to July 28—Ogunquit, Maine 

Supplementary Class—August 1 to August 12 

A few scholarships available; special rate for 

teachers. 
For information and registration address Sec 
retary, Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 





LANDSCAPE . PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING . ETCHING . 
AQUATINT . BLOCK PRINTING . NOR- 
MAL . INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL ART . POTTERY . JEWELRY . 
CRAFTS . DESIGN . ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS . JULY 3 TO AUGUST 12 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY . COURSES . CREDITS 


ADDRESS SECRETARY 
BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN . DIRECTOR 


Breckenridge School 
of Art 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from 
Costumed Model indoors or out, 
Landscape, Marine Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Still Life and Composition. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Season July and August 


Scientific Analysis of Color 
for the Artist 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila, 


For illustrated circular address 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 


49 Rocky Neck Av., Gloucester, Mass. 
















SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 


FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Classes in Landscape and Figurepainting, 
Drawing, Composition and Color. 


For catalogue, address 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


THE ABBOT SCHOOL 
1 FINE © COMMERCIAL AR 


em SUMMER SESSION 4 
1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C 




































Craven’s Crusade 


“When American artists come out of their 
studio huddle and really live the life of their 
time and country, they will begin to paint 
something else besides tulips and tablecloths.” 
This above thought, according to Arthur 
Millier of the Los Angeles Times, is typical 
of the ideas which Thomas Craven, author of 
“Men of Art,” has already driven home to 
forty audiences on a nation-wide lecture tour, 
which has just included Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific Coast cities. 

“Craven is an art evangelist,” continues Mr. 
Millier, “whose self-stated aims are to awaken 
the American artist to his task of living and 
interpreting American life and to convince 
the people of the need of such art. The man 
who first sprang into the limelight with an 
article in the American. Mercury entitled 
‘Have Painters Brains?—in which he con- 
cluded most of them had not—told his au- 
dience that everywhere he goes in America he 
sees the same paintings. 

“Whistler, and all* that he stood for, is 
responsible, according to Mr. Craven, and he 
dubbed Whistler ‘a snob who repudiated the 
American breeding and experience that made 
him.’ Whistler set the pattern by which 
art students are encouraged to desert Amer- 
ica for the left bank of the Seine at the very 
time of their lives when they should be living 
American life. 

“Artists should not be queer people at 
whom the average man looks askance. They 
were not that way in the Italian Renaissance,’ 
he said. 

“Craven, who delivers his polemics with an 
unbroken smile, was born in Salina, Kan., in 
1889, and was early fired with ambition to be 
a poet. In New York he, Stanton MacDonald 
Wright, noted painter who now lives in Santa 
Monica, and Thomas Benton, now a famous 
mural painter, all starved and worked together. 
In ten years of poetizing Craven made $10. 
His real career started when he wrote art 
criticism for the Dial. 


School of Design Exhibition 


The New York School of Design is holding 
an exhibition of student work at its quarters, 
625 Madison Ave., until May 6. 
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Provincetown, Mass. 
Write for Circular 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 





Write for Circular (D), BROWNE ART CLASS, Box 453, Provincetown, Mass. 


Teachers at Fault 


The manufacturer, the merchant and the 
vertiser has done more to improve stand, 
of art in recent years than have the teach 
in art, declared Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, dire 
tor of the bureau of curriculum research 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
recent address at the convention of the 
ern Arts Association. 

“In spite of the continued and const, 
warnings of some leaders in art education, 
large percent of the present practices consi 
of something little better than exact and col 
less imitation, where no imagination is ¢ 
pected of the pupils and little choice of m 
terial is permitted,” he said. 

Emphasis in art teaching is placed up 
training in skill and upon control of the to 
of art, with only a vague concept of 
creative art is, Dr. Bruner insisted: “T 
keen competition and the tremendous a 
inherent in the economic conditions of the m 
chine age have drawn from the coffers 
business literally millions of dollars which h 
aided in the raising of appreciation stand 
Business is learning the lesson that beauty 
utility are harmonious bedfellows . . . The d 
pression, with its resulting demands for cu 
tailment of activities in the arts, will be A set 
blessing in disguise if it forces the mass @ room of 


art teachers to a realization of the fact thg pleted b 
the arts, in order to fulfill their mission ang tion of 
to find a permanent place in the schools, mug in the I 


capitalize upon the tremendous .opportuniti has beer 
presented by the machine age, must abando§ keeping 
their places as isolated subjects and must i 
come an integral part of all school activitie CG 

“A culture, to have virility, must be deep Very 
rooted in the civilization of its own time. Th ed cine 
new curriculum must, for national and WOO Cornell 
as well as individual reasons, take upon ited ia 
the obligation of capitalizing upon the cul Tes 
which the present civilization presents in sud eek ¢ 
a wealth of ways.” 


Will Teach at Chappell School 

Gladys Caldwell, New York artist, will com 
duct a class in stone carving at the Chappe 
School in Denver this Summer. At preset 
Miss Caldwell is working on a carving 4 
the cheeta captured by Martin Johnson, 
the New York Zoo. 








Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FIGURES 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
TRAIT, ARTISTIC ANATOMY, TECH. 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Special Class in [Illustration 
under the instruction of the 
well known illustrator 


Mead Schaeffer 




















| WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. — 
FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION & 
A Modern Art School 4 
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A Review ‘of the Field in Art Education 


Design Students at Wells Decorate a Room 





Decoration for Wells College Smoking Room by Design Students. 


A set of mural paintings in the smoking 
toom of Wells College has recently been com- 
pleted by the design students under the direc- 


tion of John D. Graham, one of the teachers 


in the Department of Fine Arts. An attempt 
has been made to decorate all available space, 
keeping in mind the partially underground 


location, the obtrusive heating fixtures and 
the informal character of the room. Flat 
colors in primary tones, expressive lines, and 
freely ordered compositions make up the vari- 
ous panels. The setting for the murals is 
completed by painted furniture and neutral 
draperies. 





Good Taste Not Intuitive 

Very few people are born with instinctive 
and intuitive good taste, according to Grace 
Cornell, instructor in art at the Metropolitan 
Museum, in her third lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Fashion Group. “Most people 
think they have good taste naturally,” said 
Miss Cornell, “and are very much hurt and 
put out when their selections are criticized. 
Good taste is only acquired through training 
and experience and a constant contact with 










New York School. 







in and around New York City. 
Short trips will be taken, 
week or 10 days. 















SCAPE, POSTER, 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION, 


DURNSTEIN 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 


EUROPEAN TOUR CANCELLED 


On account of the financial conditions at the present tirue, MICHEL JACOBS will not 
conduct a class abroad this year, but will continue to teach during the entire summer at the 


Classes will be taken outdoors to paint, during the SPRING and SUMMER months, 
with a painting class, 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS INNOVATION 
Individual instruction in MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR THEORY, LIFE, PORTRAIT, LAND- 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, 


Latest Teaching Methods — Send for Catalog A. D. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
| 58 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
HENRY  B. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS IN EUROPE 
oe [“NEW REDUCED RATE”) 





With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 
land—lItaly—Austria—Czecho-Slovakia—Poland—Germany—Belgium 
JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 
Send for descriptive announcement 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 
724 FIFTH AVENUE 


better things, which pulls us away from ordi- 
nary surroundings and fashions taste 
along more careful lines.” 

Most art training fails to develop good taste 
because it does not deal with the essential 
facts of art, she said, and business training 
tends to neutralize taste. Because it is an 
intangible quality, the basic difficulty in good 
taste is lack of understanding of the guiding 
principles of simplicity, variety and propor- 
tion. 


our 


to nearby summer resorts, for a 


INTERIOR DECORATION, and 


SNELL’S 


CRACOW 


NEW YORK 
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JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 
FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


SUMMER 1:93832 


TO EUROPE 


4 AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 


ALL EXPENSE TOUES 


THE BEST LEADERS 
THE BEST ITINERARIES 
THE LOWEST PRICE 


4 @ 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


47 BOYD STREET 
MASSACHUSETTS 




































NEWTON 





The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Robert C. Craig, Teacher Training 
Hilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithography 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 


Oil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor 
Painting, Etching, Teacher ing, 
Lithography. 

For catalogue or information 

Address— 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
67 WEST 87th 8T., NEW YORK CITY 


Milo e)aiti@ dele 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


a 
181H SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST !2TH 
-e 
FOR WLUSTRATED CATALOG « « . ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diaectoe 


S46 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 













CAPRI, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 


LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY * (YEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAKYTIVG AT TAUS 


JUNE ZOTH ve JULY 30TH 
TAUS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 


KVDIANY ART AT SANTA FE 
AUGUST 1ST te 27TH 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR-U.0UM., ALBUQUERQUE 








m 










THE CORNISH - SCHOOL 


DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
Not Operated for Profit 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 - JULY 30 
SPECIAL COURSE ADVERTISING ART 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER 0. BEESE 
Catalog on Request op! 
‘as! 
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Grand Central Awards 


More than 500 canvases were shown at the 




















































: cam PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
; = eight annual exhibition of the Grand Cen- OF THE FINE ARTS 
tral School of Art at th - 
SUMMER SE s SION leries in April. The cahibition wor divided ee en 
: 5 : Oldest Fine Arts School 
June 27 to August 5, 1932 into two parts—fine and applied arts. a Meal 
Stimulati i i j , , $ = a Indu 
atianah ting courety ts the fine and applied The jury of awards was composed of instruc- BRAWING 
dents professional sot worken re. art ete | | tors in the Grand Central School: Edmund ramreies Iu 
wishing & follow a arts aad oe as an Greacen, Arthur Woelfe, George Oberteuffer. SCULPTURE rea 
ing. Strong faculty. Delightful —_— Frank Hazell, Anna L. Hilton, Don Wier, Bess ILLUSTRATION 


Neely, Grant Reynard, Charles deFeo, Harley 
Ennis Stivers, George Lober, Marjorie Holmes, 
J. Scott Williams and Frank Schwarz. The 
more important awards are as follows: 


Medals in Life Drawings and Painting—To Martha 
Herpst, Josephine Herrimanns, Peter Canale, 
Frances Cornish, Honorable mentions to Lau- 
retta Andrews, Marjorie Kieselbach, E. Murphy, 
Harry Rossoll, W. P. Williams, Grace Du Pre, 
Gordon Irving, Constance Mitchell, John B. 
Stewart and A. McNaughton. 

Medals in Portrait and Figure Painting—To Clark 
Stevenson, Mollie Guion, S. B. Valerio, Gerald 
Bystrom, Katherine Johnson, Evelyn Wrathall, 
May Steadman. Honorable mentions to Marie 
Bannigan, Elizabeth Ferguson, Fannie Eanes, 
Bernard Green, Edna Spurgeon, Inez Seibert, 
Rebecca Gifford, Katherine Townsend and Ed 
Casey. 

Medal tor Advertising IUlustration—To Constance 
Mitchell. 

Medal for Interior Decoration—To Nancy Hull. 

Medal for Costume Design—To Hazel Block. 

Medal for Advanced General Design—To Naomi 


Write for summer catalog “‘D”’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 


MURAL DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 
School of 


Commercial Art,  Illustraties, | 
Drawing, Painting from Life, 
© Etching, Interior 


Design. Master Instructors. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now, 
Write for Catalog B. 

126 Mass. Avenue Bostea 





















WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Fm Arthurs Douglas Duer 

ie _ Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 

. Frank & Schoonover 
N. C.. Wyeth * 
Lucile Howard 
ee Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 




























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. waotlt’ tee Elementary General Design—To Roger 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year pe 
Catalogue sent on request. Selchow. Textile Designing, Fashion Ilustration 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal Medal for First-Year Sculpture—To Susan Scheel. patois ee & Sreenaee 
Medals for Advanced Sculpture—To Eaton Davis Adv. ~~ toes ath Be 5s beds Sonteik Wri 
(figure). Josephine Sands (composition) and an rite 
Frances Mallory (relief). Positions and orders filled Stude 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 


Medals for Mlustration—To Creig Flessel, George 
Cook, Dorothy Deyrup, Harry. Rossoll and Tom 
Harter. 


No Abstractions, Much Color 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED Ht 

TEE COUNTY a LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California #! 
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Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts Still ‘life compositions dominate the annual Thirty-eight classes begianing and advanced. || Int 
Session t October to May — 32 weeks exhibition by members of the Alumnae Asso- Work qutdoors or br pon Bd 7 in oo ‘ Spe 
atalogue on equest °° . ; . ate o entrance peri of si ly opti 
ciation of the Philadelphia School of Design genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Ik (AV 
for Women, according to Dorothy Grafly of the lustrated catalog upon request. j q 
ART SCHOOL Public Ledger. “Abstractions or semi-abstrac- 
or Or hte ane cannsY tions are conspicuously absent,” Miss Grafly A. ARCHIPENKO 


wrote. “Some of the still-lifes are forceful in 
pigmentation, and brisk in brush work. Some 
cling to tonal color studies, playing with soft 
lavenders, pinks, pearl grays or whites and 
soft touches of yellow or gold. Others blaze 
forth in brilliant contrasts.” 


aaanial school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Cultural opportuni- 
ties of Detroit. Catalog 

E. A. GURRY, Dir. 53 Watsen St., Detroit, Sten. 
ness 


ECOLE D’ART {..... 
SUMMER AT WOODSTOCK, N. Y. i680 Bro: 


INVESTIGA 




















































SCULPTURE — PAINTING — DRAWING | 
dune 13 to September 16 

— Register Now — 1 

316 West 57th Street New York City} 






































peta eae ar asses 

Dositior 

poe Geman hcm, What One Year Can Do : ioe 

asm Sen Pesedine At the At Jew Y tet COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS Cor 
! e Art Center, New York, the pupils in UNIVERSITY 

awk con oe eee ot Caitemnte. the Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration held SYRACUSE RODIN 











Four-year courses in PaintinG, Intertor Dac 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerctaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Leads 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracusg, N. Ys 


and teachers’ courses of study in the fine and 
applied arts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


a brief exhibition of their work. Mrs. Wilde, 
who was connected with the Pratt Institute for 
fifteen years, founded her school on the con- 
tention that students could be prepared for a 
professional career with a single one-year 
course. According to the New York Times, 
the general calibre of the work. shown “indi- 
cates that much can be accomplished within 
the time limit set.” 
















Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students pave 
access to Museum and 
brary. Address — x 
Siple, Director. 

— June 13th to Lae 


Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 











Painting, . Sculpture, "Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Fall Term, Sept. 19. 
For illustrated catalog address 
a aes N Jefferson St. 
Dept. be o. 
Milwaukee Wisconsia 





ICAG 
SouTH, 














Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 












Art Academy of Cincinnati 
: 
; 


















ART INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER CLASSES 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 West Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SESSION 
June Gth to August 27th, 1932 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 








FACULTY 2 ITIN SUMMER CLASSES Dt wie i 
Hoardman Robinson a DRAWING and PAINTING PR a a ‘ 






Individual Instruction Day a Evenings 
Catalog on reques 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), NYG, 


POLLY NORDELL, Instructor 
Reed Studios, East Gloucester, Mass. 


W. P. McCROSSIN, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy—Write for Catalogue 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 





















LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS — 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











dune 15th te September 15th zee PR cy Ep ,contrenee 2 e 
a Vvenin. L 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. Gonote Baisting Seckptare, Com 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15. 
WOODSTOCK 


instructor tion and Anatomy. ow informa 


For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. | 





NEW YORK 





and Prospectus, addre 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary — 


‘Design for Women 


Oxpest ScHooL or ArT 
’ Apptigep To INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 ; 
Industrial and commie Desiga 
eer Decora’ 


Illustration and Aavertniag_ Act 
Fashion Illustratien 


Painting inland water color 

: dewelry 

Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
= Public and Private Schools 


Day. Evening and Saturday Classes 
Epreing ciaesse at the new 2 Weckwer branch 
the School, 1930 Race Street] 
Earopean Fellowships for Post-Graduate 
Pieidence Houses for out of town students 


“Broad and Master Streets 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
. 44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


DRAWING, 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Six Week's Summer Course. 

Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and 


der Regents. Certificates given on 
pletion of course. Send for circular D. 
Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
VESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Com- 
Position and Illustration. Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening. 


Continuing through the Summer 


RODIN STUDIOS, 200 West 57th St. 
(Cor. 7th Ave. Phone Circle 7-3487) 
NEW YORK 


TIMELY ART GUIDANCE 
EXPERIENCED + PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 


SUMMER SESSION STARTS JULY 6 
FALL SESSION SEPTEMBER 6 
30th YEAR 


GO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


MICHIGAN Ave. « » CHICAGO 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School, OPEN ALL YEAR 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
enty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
ndscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
lltustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 
ports. European Scholarships. Register now 
or Summer Classes. Write for particulars to 
Roy Miller. 


RATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arte 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Interior Decoration, justrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, “i rchitec. 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 
45th year. Catalogue 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


Art for People 


Painting for utility’s saké instead of as an 
“artistic duty” is urged by Ernest L. Heit- 
kamp in the Chicago Examiner. Stating that 
there is something wrong with the art of paint- 
ing, Heitkamp discussed the fact that scores 
of thousands of painters are turned out of art 
schools each year, that millions upon millions 
of homes have wall. space which might be 
graced and improved by painting, and that 
thousands of artists ignore the buying public 
and paint only to satisfy themselves as an 
“artistic duty.” 

“Much of the great painting which has 
come down ‘to us as masterpieces was done 
for’ a very definite utilitarian _ purpose—the 
decoration of churches. A great part. of- the 
rest was done for .a similar purpose of utility 
—the decoration of homes,” Heitkamp said. 

“While these. church’ paintings, because many 
of ‘them are. still in their original’ settings, 
most ‘aptly prove the point I am trying to 
make,- yet it is ‘possible to see that utility was 
constantly. in the minds of the painters of 
other than church art—of the painters of por- 
traits, and later of the painters of landscapes 
and of figure and genre paintings. 

“How ‘perfectly these latter paintings fitted 
into the home of the period in which they 
were done can be seen when such a home is 
reconstructed in a museum ‘or a present-day 
house: They are not incongruous spots on 
the walls, but indispensable elements in the 
balance, color and tone*of the rooms—indis- 
pensable, F say, because take them out of 
the rooms for which they were intended and 
the walls and surroundings seem bereft of all 
beauty, warmth and character. 

“Utility always can be combined with 
beauty—by the greatest artists. It is simply 
the measure of the artist. Gothic architec- 
ture, the most beautiful creation of an art 
which is pre-eminent in its demand that it be 
useful, grew out of a physical need. This 
ability to combine beauty and utility, to wed 
everyday life and the yearnings of the spirit, 
is the measure of an artist’s greatness. And 
our present day artists. will remain a race 
apart until they compose their pride in all 
humility and place their art at the humble 
service of their public.” 


Three Philadelphians Win 


In the annual textile design competition 
held in New York by the Art Alliance of 
America, the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women had the distinction of having 39 
of 52 designs submitted by its students hung 
in the exhibition. Three students of the 
school won prizes, Emma Buckman, Nancy 
Tuttle and Marjorie Turnbull. 


Heart Lake Summer School of Art 
JULY 6th to AUGUST 24th 
CARL T. HAWLEY, M.P. 

Senior member Syracuse University Art De- 
partment and Originator of Creative Space Art 
and Color Anatomy. 

Drawing—Painting—Poster— 
Illustration 
1800 feet elevation in the Blue Ridge of 
the Alleghanies. 
For circular address: 
JANET S. HAWLEY 
871 Ostrom Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
After July ist: Heart Lake, Pa. 


= 


~ Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


at Chatham, Mass. (Cape Cod) 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 


GROUP |: PAINTING: advanced, 


elementary. 


Short Courses 


PAINTING: Amateur Sketch Class 
Special 2 weeks vacationist 


CONFERENCE COURSE: Works, 
Lives and Theories of modern 
painters. 


Address: C. LAW WATKINS 
Director of Education 


Phillips Memorial Gallery 
' “Washington, D. C.' 


bh 


Grand CENTRALSCHOOLYART 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 
A.N.A. July 1st to August 3ist. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A 
Classes’ in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, 
Costume Design and Advertising. June 15th to 
August 15th. 

Write for catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


Ne nee as Nag 


rHE ST. eee SCHOOL OF 


RTS 
Washington cae 

Drawing, Pain 
Commercial Design. History a 
Art, Composition, P ive, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and — arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


All branchés...painting, life, cos- 


tume designing, fashion drawing, 
commercial, illustration, sculpture, 
stage design...day and evening 
classes... .Reasonable tuition. Write 
for Catalog “C’’ 741 South Grand- 
view, Los Angeles. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE—, 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Catalog on Request 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit 
basis, low tuition. Fifty-fourth year. 
Free illustrated catalog. 
Summer Term June 27 Fall Term Sept. 19 
Address Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams 8t. 
Chicago, Tl, 
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Zinc White, 1 lb. Tubes 
Artist Oil Colors 
Decoration Oil Colors, 1”x6” . . 
Scenic Colors .... 
Showcard Colors 
Artist Varnishes 
Printing Inks 
Plastelin 
Crayons and Watercolor Cakes 
WHOLESALE — MANUFACTURERS 


Artist Material Dealers—write for our 
new catalogue. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS' 
COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
253 36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ee eee eee 


ee ee eee ke a ee 


a TOP 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 
Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82”. widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 

IMPORTING CO. 

New York 


ART 
404 Fourth Ave. 








J. Greenwald, Ime. £::. i900 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


All Work on Premises 


668 Lexinaton Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 












Rooms as large as 
| studios ... at 


HOTEL WINTHROP 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
New York 














This modern hotel located within 
walking distance of art, music, 
theatre and shopping centers, offers 
you the largest, airiest rooms in 
New York . . 


low prices. 


. at incomparably 
All home comforts in- 
Splendid 


hotel service, no hotel formality. 





cluding serving pantry. 





; Extremely large twin-bed 

Rates room $4 single; $5 for two. 
Over-size two room suites 
$8. Special low weekly and 
monthly rates. 


Roger Smith Preferred Management 








Independent Department 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


PIE. ss ks so akdess Henry C. Bainbridge, Jr., 
20 Cumberland Street; Brooklyn. 

eg ee ee ee Charles Schneider, 
123 West 68th St., New York. 

Secretary. and Treasurer..:........ S. Sceavuzzo, 
122 East 42nd St., New York. 





The members of the Artists’ Material Asso- 
ciation met at dinner'at the Shoreham Res- 
taurant in the Chanin Building on April 19. 
After an excellent dinner had put the forty 
members present in a pleasant mood several 
questions were discussed, one of the most im- 
portant being whether the association should 
extend its activities ‘beyond the New York 
metropolitan district. After weighing the mat- 
ter, it was felt that the acceptance of out- 
of-town members would be of mutual benefit 
to all those interested in art and its supply 
sources throughout the country, and a motion 
to that effect was carried. It is hoped that 
dealers in distant cities will lend their. sup- 
port to this admirable work. The Bader Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, has already signified its 
desire to become a member. 

The association was very pleased to welcome 
Mr. J. E. Alexander of Favor, Ruhl & Co., 
back to activity after an illness of several 
months. 

It has been decided that the May and June 
meetings will also be dinner meetings, and held 
likewise at the Shoreham Restaurant. An in- 
vitation will be extended to those non-mem- 
bers who are actively interested in the art 
supply business to attend the next dinner- 

































































































ARTISTS 
ART SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to send for 
FREE samples of 


ARTISTS DRAWING 
BOARDS 
ROYAL CREST 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOARDS 


Samples will include 
the very smooth and 
extra-rough tooth fin- 
Ish. 


















































OFFICE & works S436-38 Market St. pHiLADE 





meeting in order that they may know of the 
aims and purposes of association activities. 

The American Pencil Company announced 
that it will entertain New York retail dealers 
at dinner about May Ist to introduce a new 
merchandising plan which will go into effect 
shortly. 

One of the guest speakers at the last meet- 
ing struck an interesting note when he pleaded 
for an educational plan to make art a recrea- 
tion for persons of all ages. He stressed the 
fact that education in art has taken tremendous 
strides during the past decade, but that, even 
so, this progress is only a step in comparison 
with the possibilities which lie ahead. Instead 
of recreations wherein people are only specta- 
tors, it was suggested that painting, sculpture, 
modeling and craft work would provide new 
outlets for the talent and energy latent in 
every human being. All activities of this 
kind would be productive of articles of real 
worth and would create an appreciation of art 
in general. This educational work is being 
fostered at present by art classes in the schools, 
from the kindergartens through the grade and 
high schools and colleges, and through parent 
classes in many of the schools. In these classes 
many grown-ups are found making lovely pot- 
tery and other art objects to enhance the 
beauty of their homes, and this activity is 
only one of the many in which interest in 
art is furthered. 

Dealers who are interested in the activities, 
aims and purposes of the association can se- 
cure all information by writing to the secre- 
tary. 


Annual Convention of A. F. A. 

The 23rd annual convention of the American 
Federation of Arts will be held May 9, 10 
and 11, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 
The general subject this year will be “The 


Place of Art in American Life.” 





























































POWDER COLORS 










Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. t 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 











Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, 
129-131 WEST 3lisrt ST., NEW YORK 






SCHMINCKE 
COLORS 


and 





HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, IN 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen' 


Artists’ Belgian Carwas 





WHOLESALE ONLY 


Inc. 
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ARTISTS' MATERIAL 






to 


M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue 









tube, but as they appear in your paii 
after a year or two. 






Write for “Notes on Artists’ Colors” 


New York @ 


Don’t judge colors as they come from thé) 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and im personally 
contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Chairman: F. BALLARD WILLIAMS ...............000:00e000-0+ 27 West 67th Street, New York City 

Vational Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow............ 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
‘National Treasurer: Gorvon H. GRANT...........0..::ccc00e000 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze ....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


ond 





THE LEAGUE AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The activities of the American Artists Pro- | 
fessional League in legislative work since last 
Fall have been directed to secure copyright 
legislation; to require that official portraits 
paid for with taxpayers money be painted by 
American artists; to prevent the placing of a 
tax on art work, and to seek a tariff on for- 
eign art. 

The Chairman of the League’s National 
Legislative Committee, Albert T. Reid, has 
had several conferences with the framers of 
the copyright legislation and has made two 


The League is now assured that the work of 
our artists will not be taxed. 

In connection with its legislative work Mr. 
Reid’s committee is undertaking the publicity 
for the League, setting before the country the 
manner in which its public officials are made 
use of to exploit often mediocre foreign artists, 
and also to acquaint the American public with 
American art. The Committee hopes it will 
be able to enlist the backing of some of our 
wealthy people in carrying out this program. 
Such backing would greatly stimulate art in 
the country at large and render a conspicuous 
service to the American artist. 


appearances before the Patents Committee of Re eae 
the House. It is hoped the agreed bill will A REGIONAL CHAPTER FORMING 
soon be up for a vote. The vote in the IN PARIS 


previous Congress is ample indication that 
the present bill will speedily pass the House, 
in which event it is hoped it will likewise pass 
the Senate. 

The League is giving its support to House 
resolution No. 10,743, “To require the pur- 
chase of domestic supplies for public use and 
the use of domestic materials in public build- 
ings and works.” 

Mr. Reid has been assured by members of 
the Committee which reported the bill for 
passage that it will cover the matter of official 
portraits secured under appropriations of Con- 
gress. 

A sales tax on the work of our artists would 
have been a serious hardship, particularly un- 
der present conditions. At one time it was 
feared that such a tax would be imposed. 


Through the initiative of Mr. E. Bruce 
Douglas, American sculptor, care of E. Boyd 
Neel, 21 rue Daunou, Paris, France, a Chapter 
of the American Artists Professional League 
is being organized. All American citizens tem- 
porarily resident in France who are artists 
working in any field whatsoever of the visual 
arts, or critical writers on art, of members of 
the staff of art organizations, or who are 
friends of American art, are eligible in this 
Chapter. Information and enrollment blanks 
may be had on application to Mr. Douglas. 
The National Executive Committee and its 
National Regional Chapters Committee take 
this opportunity to express their gratification 
for this suggestion from our compatriot in 
Paris, and to assure all who shall join the 
Paris Chapter of our hearty co-operation. 
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E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 
Serving art since 1868 
























BRERE COLORS 
“AMERICAN MADE” 
| of finest quality 


THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL 
3 ONE POUND TUBES 


FLAKE OR ZINC WHITE 

Postage paid $1.25 
BUY AMERICAN MADE ARTISTS’ | 
MATERIALS 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


manufacturer 
159 East 60th Street New York 


“American Made’ Catalogue sent on request. 
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Washington Portraits Come from Hiding 


The John Hancock Portrait of George Washington, Painted 
by Charles Willson Peale in 1776. Found in Boston in J931. 


The Washington bicentennial celebration in 
its many forms is making 1932 a memorable 
year in art. history. Not only are cities and 
towns throughout the United States holding 
exhibitions of Washingtoniana, but the event 
is serving to bring to light practically all the 
portraits of the First President that hereto- 
fore have been obscured from public knowl- 
edge. 

Foremost among these “lost” paintings is 
the “Hancock” portrait by Charles Willson 
Peale, painted in 1776 by order of John Han- 
cock, then president of the Continental Con- 
gress. The portrait, a possession of Mrs. 
George Shattuck Whiteside, hung in the Han- 
cock mansion in Boston for 86 years. In 
1863, when the mansion was demolished and 
its contents dispersed at public auction, the 
portrait was bought by Thaddeus, grandfather 
of the present owner. Covered with dirt and 
old varnish, it was rediscovered last year in 
a Boston warehouse, and has been placed on 
exhibition, along with other Washington por- 


272 Historical Portraits 

The New York Historical Society has placed 
on view 272 of its best portraits, the earliest 
of which was painted in 1660, together with a 
large collection of Washingtoniana. Beginning 
with those of the old Dutch families of New 
York, the portraits have been arranged in chro- 
nological order. In the collection are works by 
Gilbert Stuart, Charles Willson Peale, Rem- 
brandt Peale and John Trumbull. 

The society’s portrait of Washington by 
Charles Willson Peale was chosen by the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to be re- 
produced, full size and in color, for distribu- 
tion. Besides the large collection of portraits, 
prints and medallions, there are other pieces of 
Washingtoniana. Most important of these is an 


+e x 


traits, by the New York Bicentennial Com- 
mission at the Hotel Commodore. 

For-many years the “Hancock” Washington 
was labelled a Rembrandt Peale, but the keen 
eyes of William Sawitzky, authority on early 
American portraits, detected the error in at- 
tribution. Subsequent cleaning and intensive 
research proved that Charles Willson Peale 
and not his son Rembrandt was the creator. 
The painting is unique in that no replicas are 
known to exist. Its historical importance rests 
on the fact that it is the second earliest 
life-portrait of Washington on record, and the 
first: which shows him in the uniform of the 
Continental army, wearing the blue silk rib- 
bon of the Commander-in-Chief. 

At the great exhibition of Washington 
items being held at the National Gallery in 
Washington, probably the most human work 
is the composite portrait by Wilford S. Con- 
row, entitled “Where There Is No Vision the 
People Perish.” Completed in 1921, the can- 
vas is owned by the George Washington Life 
Insurance Company. W. Lanier Washington 


army cot used by Washington at Valley Forge; 
a chair that Washington occupied in the Senate 
chamber of the Federal Hall when he was in- 
augurated; and a Chippendale mahogany desk 
on which he signed the death warrant for the 
execution of Major John André. 


Another Nautical Waugh 


Coulton Waugh, who has been second mate 
on a whaler and commodore of a yacht club, 
will hold an exhibition entitled “Seamen and 
the Sea,” May 3 to 14, at the Grand Central 


Art Galleries, New York. It will include 
clipper ships, whaling barks, portraits of old 
salts, maps and studies of rigging on famous 
old ships. He is the son of Frederick Waugh, 
the marine painter. 





rong 


classes the picture “with 


Places All Over Land 


“Where There Is No Vision the People Perish,” by Wilford S. 
Conrow. Copyright, George Washington Life Insurance Company. 


the most notabl 


portraits of Washington that were painted 


from life, and superior to 
characterization. 


any of them i 


I have never before see 


a portrait of Washington that so fully satis 
fied’ my conception of his actual appearance 
physical, intellectual and spiritual.” 

Art and Archaeology, which reproduced thé 


portrait on its cover, said 


of it: “In it th 


critic and historian will have no difficulty i 


discovering every known qu 
ington possessed. The portr. 


ality which Wi 
ait is not idealize 


in the undue manner of most other po 


of very great men. But 


we behold he 


all that is noble, all that is spiritual 
moral in a body of great beauty and of un 
usual strength. Unlike all efforts at producm 


a composite standard, this 
ing. 


portrait is plea 


It is full of sympathy, but still d 


face does not induce familiarity, a chara 


teristic entirely absent in 


his acceptance of the presidency. 


Washington alte 
It is Wai 


ington in the midst of his people inste 
of in the bosom of his family.” 


Berlin Dealer Sentenced 


Otto Wacker, 


Berlin art 


dealer, was sf 


tenced to a year’s imprisonment by a Berl 
court on the charge of selling 16 fakes 
genuine paintings by Vincent van Gogh (185 


1890). 


Wacker’s contention that the pictum 


had been turned over to him by a Russi 


whose name he refused to 
the Soviet authorities would 


divulge “becat 
punish the maa 


was denounced by the court as “undeservil 


of belief.” 


According to the New York Herald Tribwi 
Wacker had admitted that he carried on trait 
actions for the Russian owner—reported to 
Prince Nicolas Galitzin—from 1925 to 1% 
selling one painting for more than $15, 


Wacker insisted he was 
authenticity of the pictures. 


convinced of 





METROBPOLITAR 
GALLERIES 


Hillside Pastures 


By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
(1727-1788) Size, 17°x24’ 


Countess Kinska Child with Kitten 


By E. L. Vigee-Lebrun By Sir Henry Raeburn 
(1755-1842) Size, 28”x23” (1756-1823) Size, 30’x25” 


PAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, DUTCH AND SPANISH SCHOOLS 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


THE COUNTESS OF HYNDFORD 
by 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R. A. 
Painted in 1757 — Engraved by McArdell in 1759 


Recorded in Sir W. Armstrong’s “Reynolds”. Recorded in Graves and Cronin. 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
4 EAST S6TH ST. NEW YORK 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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